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Review of New Books. 


Travels in Palestine, through the countries 
of Bushan and Gilead, east of the river Jor- 
din ; including a visit to the cities of Geraza 
and Gamale, in the Decapolis. J..S. 
Buckingham, Esq., Member of the Asiatic 
Society, Caleutta, and the Literary Soci- 
eties of Madras and Bombay. 4to. pp. 554. 

Since the publication of our last number, 
Mr. Buckingham’s splendid volume. has is- 
sued from the press; and, as the curiosity 
of our readers will, in some measure, have 
been excited by the notice already given of 
this distinguished traveller, we shall hasten 
to lay before them an account of the work 
itself, with extraets from such portions of 
the relation, as would scem to us most no- 
yel and interesting. There have, itis true, 
been many travels through the Holy Land in 
the course of the last twenty years ; but the 
cradle of our religion, the birth-place of 
elassic fable, the scene of all that is venera- 
ble in Holy Writ, and the theatre of the 
most heroic exploits, during the Jewish, the 
Roman, and the Saracenian wars, cannot 
well be too frequently or too minutely de- 
seribed ; and that author must be dull in- 
deed, who stiould prove wnable either to 
correct or.add-his share of information to, 
the labours and researches.of those who 
have gone before him. 

“T come like those who have preceded 
me (says Mr. Buckingham) with a profes- 
sion of dissatisfaction at the incompleteness 
of all that has been written before, and with 
the belief and assurance that I am able to 
add something new and interesting to the 
general fund of. human knowledge, and, 
more Becenety, to our local acquaintance 
with Jydea.” 

By far the most important part of these 
travels, and that which may be termed en- 
tively new, is the description of Bashan and 
Gilead, east of the Jordan. No traveller, 
whose works are before the public, has ever 
hitherto explored the country beyond this 
river; and as Mr. B.’s account of this neigh- 
bourhood occupies the greater portion of 
his volute, the acquirement of much and 
Valuable information will naturally result 
fiom the perusal of his pages; rendered as 

ate péculiarly pleasing, by a correct 
thd elegant style, anda clear but compre- 
ich 
Have engaged ‘his attention. 

Mr. Buckingham left Alexandria in a 

skutoor, or small vessel peculiar to the 

m coast, bn the 25th of December, 
9615. The captain and crew, altogether 
téh ig number, were Syrian Arabs of the 
Greek teligion. They appeared to be én- 
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tirely ignorant ‘of navigation, and quite 
incompetent to manage the vessel. Besides 
these men, there were on botrd about ten 
passengers of different countries and per- 
suasions,. who were, for the most part, com- 
pélled to remain upon the deck, as the eabin 
was so small as scarcely to admit of 4 per- 
son’s sitting upright in it. The following 
curious instance of superstition is related by 
Mr. Buckingham; ‘they had all suffered con- 
siderable inconvenience from a déad calm 
and want of water:— 

“ The moon had set in a dark bed of ris. 
ing clouds, and the whole appearance of 
night portended a western gale, Not more 
than twenty quarts of water, and this éx- 
tremely foul, now remained for the subsist- 
ence of about twenty persons, so that the 
anxiety with which every eye was directed 
towards the quarter from whence the wind 
was desired, may be readily conceived. 

“The dawn opened, However, and not a 
breath of air was yet stirring. Prayers and 
incense were resorted to, and the tone of 
all thoselens in offering them, had sunk 
from confidence to melancholy despair. 
The men. were evidently terrified at the 
prospect of approaching death, and their 
whole conduct, in this. respect, (they were 


-of..the Greek church,) formed a 


striking: 
contrast to the calm Tepunetion of, ie Mia 
homedaris on boafd, Who eontinded to pre- 
serve all their former tranquillity, and con- 
sole themselves with the assurance. of their 
prophet, ‘God. is great ‘and merciful, and 
what he has decreed ‘must come to puss.’ 

“ When prayers were ended; astraw mat, 
on which the captain slept, was let down 
into the sea, ahd, with the shreds of an- 
other mat torn up for the purpose, a fire was 
kindled thereon, and the whole,was pushed 
from the vessel’s side as a burnt offering to the 
the God of the Winds. [had at firstconceived 
that the object of this ceremony ‘was pra 
to mark the direction which the smoke woul 
take when free from the influence of those 
eddies always occasioned by the flapping of 
a ship’s sails in a calm; but it afterwards 
appeared that it was, in every sense, a sa- 
crifice, from the peculiar marks of which 
our fature fate was augured, If the flame 
burnt clear and bright, so as_to be distin- 


guished plainly through the thick smoke of. 


the damp straw; if it continued unextin= 
guished until the fuel became a heap’ of 
ashes, and if.it returned not again to the 
vessel, but drifted in some other course, all 
these were to be so mapy proofs that the 
fire thus kindled should triumph over the 
element on which it floated; and that the 
God, to whom it ascended, had heard our 
prayers, and would not suffer that. element 
to witness our destru¢tion. Every omen 
was favourable ; fhe mat floated from us 
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from the mere impulse with which it was 

Shéd frotm the ship, and. the’ heat ofthe 
flame was sufficient, amid the stillness of the 
calm, to attract around it a seiisible motion 
of the colder air, ‘so’as to feed the fire till 
most of the fuel was consumed. 

“ The joy of every one’ was not only ex- 
treme but almost as boisterous. 4s their rage 
and disappointment on the ing day; 
and, to crown the whole, in 1éss thati an 
hour afterwards, the gl surface of 
the waters began to be ruffled by tight airs 
from thé south and from the wést.” 

After weathering a very severe gale, dur- 
ing which Mr. Buckinghain’s personal ex- 
ertions were put in requisition to save the 
vessel, she passed into the harbour of Soor, 
In this place, the ancient Tyre of the Serip- 
tures, our traveller observed an article in 
the costume of the women of that city, which 
seems to illustrate an hitherto obscure pas- 
sage in the Psalms, 

“Tn the court of the house where we 
lodged, (says Mr. Buckingham,) I observed 
a female, whose garments appeared to re- 
semble those of the Jewish womenin Turkey 
and Egypt.. The face and bosom were ex- 
ieee to view, and the waist was girt with 

broad girdle, fastened by massy silver 








clasps. ‘This woman, who.was a Christian, 


wore also omh@r head a hollow silver horn, 
reatiig itself upwards ‘obliquely from ‘her 
forehead, being four or five inches in dia- 
meter at the root, and pointed-at its extreme ; 
and her ears, her neck, and her arms, were 
laden with rings, chains, and bracelets. 

“ The first peculiarity reminded me very. 
forcibly of the, expression of the Psalmist, 
‘ Lift not up thine Hora on high; speak not, 
with a stiff neck ; all the horns of the wicked 
will L cut off, but the horns of the righteous 
shall be exalted.’ ” 

After paying a bill at the inn at Soor of 
seventy-four piasters for only two days, and 
reading the- inhabitants a severe lecture on 
their rapacity, Mr. Buckingham and his 
companion pursued their route fromSoor to. 
Acre. On his arrival at El Mufshoor, 
a village in its vicinity, he was inform- 
ed that the struggle between the French 
and English for that place was still re- 
membered, The. latter are. uniformly 
spoken of with the highest consideration, 
and respect, An old. man, who had been 
an eye witness, recounted to them, with 
much minuténess, the circumstances of the 
siege of Acre.. The amount of the charges 
against them. was very ‘different from that 
paid at Soor; For H song ang eles 
i visions for rsONS,, their 
HE Ea was only thre piesties and a half, 
or little more, than half adollar. They en- 
tered the town of Acre that evening on 
foot, rr 
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“ The Loomey to this city (says our au- 
thor) is rendered interesting by the appear- 
ance of ens and cultivated. larid with- 
out, and by the full foliage of innumerable 
trees, rearing their heads within the walls. 
The town itself stands at the extremity of 
a plain on the sea shore, insomuch that we 
were obliged to descend on approaching its 
south-eastern gate of éntrance. : 

‘The following anecdote is related by Mr. 
Buckingham of Hadjee Ahmet Pasha of 
Acre, commonly called Jezzar, or the 
Butcher :— 

‘“* He was a man famous for his personal 
strength, his ferocious courage, his cruelty, 
and his insatiable avarice, as well as for 
the great power which the active exertion 
of ail these qualities together procured from 
him. Some short time before his decease, 
he was conscious of the approach of death ; 
but so far from showing any remorse for his 
past actions, or discovering any indications 
of a wish to make atonement for them, 
the last moments of this tyrant were employ- 
ed in contriving fresh murders, as if to close, 
with new horrors, the bloody. tragedy of his 
reign. Calling to him his father-in-law, 
Sheikh Taha, as he himself lay on the bed 
of death, «I perceive,’ said he, ‘ that I have 
but a short time to live. What must I do 
with these rascals in my prisons? Since 
I have stripped them of every thing, what 
good will it do them to be let loose again 
naked into the world? The greatest part of 
them are governors, who, if they return to 
their posts, will be forced to ruin a great 
many poor people, in order to replace the 
wealth which [have taken from them ; so it 
is best, both for their own sakes and for 
that of others, that I should destroy them. 
They will then be soon in a place where 
they will neither be permitted to molest any 
one, nor be themselves exposed to moles- 
tation. Yes, yes! that’s best!—dispatch 
them!’ In obedience to the charitable con- 
clusion of this pathetic apostrophe, twenty- 
three wretches were immediately added to 
the long list of the victims of Jezzar Pasha’s 
cruelty ; and, it is said, they were all of 
them thrown into the sea together, as the 
most expeditious mode of execution.” 

On the 11th of January, 1816, the tra- 
vellers left Acre for Nazareth, where they 
arrived after a journey of about nine hours. 
From the mountain above this town, they 
had a view of Mount Carmel andthe Bay of 
Accho. “ The hill (says Mr. Buckingham) 
was so steep and rugged, that we were 
obliged to descend it on foot ; and if it were 
the precipice from which the men of Naza- 
reth threatened to cast down our Saviour 
headlong, as related by St. Luke, it was a 
station well adapted for the execution of 
such a deed of death.” 

The fixed inhabitants of Nazareth are es- 
timated at about two thousand, five hundred 
of whom are Catholic Christians, about three 
hundred ' Maronites, and two hundred 
Mahomedans, ‘the rest being Schismatic 
Greeks. borg iq eee! 

“ The church of: Nazareth (observes Mr. 
Buckingham) is built over a grotto, held 
sacred from a belief of its being the scene 
of the A:gel’s announcing to Mary her fa- 


vour with God, and her conception and 
bearing of the Saviour. On entering it, we 


namented in the centre with a device in 
Mosaic; and descended by. a flight of mar- 
ble steps into a grotto beneath the body of 
the church. In the first compartment of this 
subterraneous sanetuary, we were :told had 
stood. the mass which constitutes the famous 
chapel of Loretto, ir, Italy, and the Friars 
assured us, with all possible solemnity, that 
the angels appointed to the task, took out 
this mass from the rock, and flew with it, first 
to Dalmatia, and afterwards to Loretto, 
where it now stands; and that, on measur- 
ing the mass itself, and the place from 
which it had been taken, they had been 
found to correspond in every respect, nei- 
ther the one by the voyage, nor the other by 
age, having lost or altered any part of its 
size or shape. 

“Proceeding farther in, we were shown a 
second grotto, or a continuation of the 
first, with two red granite pillars, of about 
two feet in diameter at its entrance; and 
we were told, that one marked the spot 
where the Virgin rested, and the other 
where the Angel stood when he appeared to 
Mary, exclaiming, ‘Hail thou, that art 
highly favoured! the Lord is with thee; 
blessed art thouamong women.’ The pillar 
on the rightis still perfect, hut that on the 
left has a piece of its shaft broken out, leav- 
ing a space of about a-foot and a half be- 
tween the upper and under fragment. The 
latter of these continuing still to be sup- 
ported by being firmly embedded in the 
rock above, offers t6 the eyes of believing 
visitors, according to the expression of the 
friars, “A standing miracle of the care 
which Christ takes of his Church,’ as they 
insist upon its being supported by the hand 
of God alone. 

“ The grotto here, though small, and about 
eight feet in height, remains still in its ori- 
ginal roughness, the roof being slightly 
arched. In the outer compartment, from 
whence the chapel of Loretto is said to have 
been taken, the’ roof as weil as the sides 
have been reshaped, and plastered and or- 
namented ; so that the original dimensions 
no longer remain ; within, however, all is 
left in its first rude state, to perpetuate, to 
future ages, the interesting fact which it is 
thought to record. 

“Passing onward from hence, and ascend- 
ing through narrow passages, over steps cut 
out of the rock, and turning a little to the 
right, we’came to a chamber which the friars 
called ‘ La cucina della Santu Madona.’ They 
here showed us the chimney of the hearth 
on which Mary warmed. the food of Jesus 
while yet an infant, and where she baked 
the cakes for her husband’s supper when he 
returned from the labours of the day. ‘This 
was an apartment of the house, as they ob- 
served, in which the Son of God lived so 
many years in subjection to man ; as it is 
believed by all, that he was brought up 
from childhood to manhood in Nazareth. 

“The fact of Joseph and Mary having 
resided in this house, and used the very 
room in which we stood as a kitchen, has 





nothing at all of improbability in it; and, 


passed over 4 white matble pavement, or-, 
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as excavated dwellings in the side of a steep 
hill like this would be more secure, and 
even more comfortable than fabricated ones, 
it is quite as probable that might have really 
been the residence of the Holy Family as of 
any other,’ since it is here, in the midst of 
Nazareth of Galilee, where Joseph and Mary 
are admitted to have dwelt, and the child 
Jesus to have been brought up. 

“ The church erected over this sacred 
spot is large, and well furnished with some 
few,toletable paintings, but still more gaudy 
ones. It has also a double flight of marble 
steps, and.a gilt iron rail-way, leading up 
on each side of the grotto, which is left 
open, and faces the entrance to the church, 
producing an impressive effect. Below, in 
the grotto itself, is an altar of white marble, 
very fmely executed, and a painting of the 
Annunciation, of great merit, as far as could 
be judged in this obscure depth, except that 
its effect is lessened by a diadem of gold and 
precious stones on the head of the Virgin. 

“ Among all the pictures I observed a de- 
parture from costume and propriety, which 
could only be accounted for by religious 
zeal. Joseph, the carpenter, was arrayed 
in purple and scarlet ; Mary, beautiful, and 
dressed in the richest robes. If the painters 
could have taken their models from among 
the same class of people at Nazareth now, 
they would, perhaps, have approached 
nearer to truth; as these are, probably, still 
very similar in person, complexion, and 
apparel, to those described in the history of 
those times. In Europe, remote from the 
scenes themselves, Scriptural subjects may 
be treated in any way that best displays the 
talent of the painter; but it is impossible to 
witness certain delineations of country and 
costume upon the spot where the scene 
itself is laid, without being forcibly im- 
pressed with their want of even general 
resemblance. 

“ There is an organ, which is played by 
one of the friars; an abundance of fonts, 
and altars, and candlesticks; a fine sacristy, 
or dressing-room, for the priests ; and store- 
rooms for the movables of the church, con- 
sisting of flags, tapers, silken curtains, silver 
cresses, incense-pots, &c, &c. exhibited 
only on festival-days.” 

After accomplishing the ascent of, Monnt 
Tabor, they passed on ‘to Caypha, distant 
about three leagues from Accho. 

“ Here (says Mr. Buckingham) we visited 
the monastery, which stands om the summit 
of Mount Carmel, near the spot where 
Elias offered up his sacrifice, and which 
gave rise to, and remained for a long pe- 
riod the head-quarters of the order of Car- 
melite Friars. It appears to have been a 
fine building, but it is. now entirely aban- 
doned, and the monk who has charge of 
lives iw’the town of Caypha below. _ During 
the campaign of the French in Syria, the 
monastery was made. an hospital for . their 
sick, for which its retired and healthy situa- 
tion,.as well as its interior structure, admi- 
rably adapted it.” ; 

Doné Cesarea and Jaffa were’ subse- 
quently visited. We quote Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s account of Buonaparté’s massacre of 
the citizens of this place = 
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«“ The fact of Buonaparté’s having mur- 
dered his prisoners in cold blood had been 
doubted, from the mere circumstances of 
the consul having omitted to mention it; 
though he had not beg once questioned as 
tofhe-point. This;however, I was resolved 
to do; and, inreply, we were assured by this 
same consul’s son, Damiani, himself an old 
man of sixty, and a spectatot of all that 

ed here during the French invasion, 
that such massacre did really take place, 
and twenty mouths were opened at once to 
confirm the tale. 

“Tt was related to us that Buonaparté 
had issued a decree, ordering, that no one 
should be permitted to pass freely without 
having a written protection bearing his 
signature ; but publishing, at the same time, 
an assurance that this should be granted to 
alb who would apply for it on a given day. 
The multitude confided in the promise, and 
were collected on the a Ge day, with- 
out the city, to the number of ten or twelve 
hundred persons, including men, women, 
and children. They were then ordered on 
an eminence, and there arrayed in battalion, 
under pretence of counting them one by 
one. When all was ready, the troops were 
ordered to fire upon them, and only a few 
escaped their destructive volleys. A similar 
scene was transacted on the bed of the 
rocks before the port, where about three 
hundred persons were either shot or driveu 
to perish in the sea, as if to renew the deeds 
of treacherous murder which the men of 
Joppe had of old practised on the Jews, 
and which their heroic defender had so 
amply avenged.” 

Our traveller journeyed next to Ramlah, 
and through the mountains to Jerusalem, 
aud visited Bethlehem, and the cave of the 
Nativity. 

“The principal sanctuary of Bethlehem 
is the grotto of the Nativity, the descent to 
which is by twenty or thirty steps, all below 
the general level of the church. These lead 
down narrow and winding passages, so as 
to render it altogether certain that this could 
never have been the stable of an inn, with- 
out some material alterations in its con- 
struction; since, at the present moment, it 
is difficult even for men to descend into it, 
and cattle could not do so at all by any pas- 
sage that I could perceive. 

“ Here, however, we were shown a cave, 
very splendidly ornamented with a marble 
pavement, recesses decorated with sculpture 
and painting, and a double row of massy 
silver lamps, of exquisite workmanship, 
furnished by the patrons of ‘whoever may 
share the possession of the altars. “Among 
the paintitigs, a concert of angels, celebrat- 
ing the birth of Jesus,’ seemed to possess 
great merit; though there was something 
strange to my eye in observing one of these 
angels, whose wings were expanded, seated 
on a cloud, with a huge violincello between 
his legs, and the bow in his right-hand. 
Another of the Eastern Magi, adoring the 
infant Saviour, and angels bearing censers 
of incense, was equally beautiful. Beneath 
this last is a marble altar, and stile. below 
M, @ semicircular recess, ornamented at thie 
back’ with some fine sculpture on white 











aera 

marble, and hung around with large silver 
lamps kept constantly burning. Here is 
shown, upon the pavement, an inlaid star, 
which is said to mark the spot of the Sa- 
viour’s birth, and to lie immediately under- 
neath the point of the Heavens where the 
Star of the East became fixed in its course, 
to direct the Wise Men to the object of their 
search, ; 

“ The facts of this grotto having been a 
stable, and the place in which the. star is 
seen a manger, seem improbable, chiefly 
from the difficulty of access to it in its pre- 
sent state; but, if the means of entrance 
were formerly more open and enlarged, the 
subterraneous excavation might as easily 
have been attached to an inn as to any 
other kind of building. As such, it might 
have been occasionally appropriated to the 
reception of guests ; particularly on an oc- 
casion like that described by St. Luke, who 
says of Mary,‘ And she brought forth her 
first son, and wrapped him in swaddling- 
clothes, and laid him in a manger, because 
there was no room for them at the inn.’ 

“ The possession of this spot, once so 
mean and insignificant, is now disputed by 
contending sects of Christians, with the 
same rage and animosity as that which 
marks their struggle for the command of 
the Holy Sepulchre. During the last 
Christmas only, at the celebration of the 
Feast of the Nativity, at which Mr. Bankes 
was present, a battle took place, in which 
several of the combatants were wounded, 
and others severely beaten ; and on the pre- 
ceding year, the privilege of saying mass at 
the altar, on a particular day, had been 
fought for, at the door of the sanctuary it- 


“self, with drawn swords.” 


We regret that we must break off here, 
at the most interesting portion of the 
volume ; for, as we have already remarked, 
the latter half of the work, containing 
the account of Bashan and Gilead, and the 
country beyond the Jordan, is most. va- 
luable, because the subject has never been 
touched upon before. Our next notice 
will contain Mr. Buckingham’s visit to Cal- 
vary, and the Tomb of Christ. 

(To be continued.) 





KOTZEBUE’S VOYAGE, 
(Concluded.) 

“The 27th of February. We weighed 
anchor at day-break, to leave Aur; during 
the whole night we had heard the drums 
and songs of the savages: when the sails 
were set, the noise on shore increased, and 
Kadu thought that it was done to wish us a 
happy voyage. = 7 

“ Kadu, to whom we had given a shirt 
and a light sailor’s jacket, was in an excel- 
lent humour at this dress, which he liked 
very much, till the motion of the ship made 
him sea-sick, and very low-spirited ; but his 
health and good temper soon returned, and 
he did not appear to miss his friends in the 
least. At half-past two, three low islands 
were descried in the north from the topmast, 
which Kadu immediately recognized to be 
a part of the group of Ailu, where he had 
once’ been. Hé thought that the small 
island of Femo must lie S. W., and Ligiep 


farther to the west. We were now undet 
the lee of the group of Ailu, seven miles 
distant from it, and were, therefore, obliged 
to tack the whole night to reach it. 

“ The 1st of March, at day-break, we had 
already gained so much, that we were under 
the lee at its south point, which is formed 
by the island of Ailu, after which the whole 
group is called. 

“The length of the whole island was 
scarcely a mile, its breadth a quarter of a 
mile: it had a pleasing appearance, and 
was distinguished from the rest by its high 
palm-trees. We approached the island of 
Ailu, from which we saw columns of smoke 
ascending, and people walking about. After 
we had sailed round it, we went along the 
southern side of the group, which consists 
wholly of coral reefs; and when we had 
sailed round this also, we were in calm 
water: we now continued our course north- 
ward, near the reef, in the hope of finding 
a passage. We soon saw thoes Wie coming 
through the reefs, but found the passage 
too narrow for us to penetrate through it. 
Two: boats came so near to us that we 
could speak with ‘the islanders, and Kadu’s 
joy, at seeing some of his old acquaintance, 
was as great as their astonishment to find 
him with us. None of them ventured on 
board, but along conversation took place 
from the boats with Kadu, who related to 
them all he knew about us, and also that he 
was determined to go with us, but that we 
intended to pass some days: near their 
island. At this last news the savages ex- 
pressed much pleasure, showed us, towards 
the north, a passage, which, according tr 
their opinion, would be wide enough, and 
we immediately spread more sail to reach 
it before the evening. * ° 63 

“Near Ailu, three boats immediately 
came up toour ship, and Kadu, in his sailor's 
dress, did not neglect to place himself on 
the deck, in such a position that he could be 
distinctly seen. He condescendingly called 
out to them, that he was Kadu, they need 
not fear to come on board; but they, 


sscarcely trusting their eyes, did not venture, 


till after they had had a long conversation 
with him. After they had sufficiently 
examined and admired the dress of their old 
friend, he explained to them with much 
dignity all the other objects, and thought it 
quite natural that they should behave to 
him with as much submission as if he had 
been a‘distinguished Tamon. Afterwards 
he had even the politeness to accompany 
them on shore, alk took, without ceremony, 
the place of honour in the canoe ;. the simple 
savages sung and rejoiced, and carried him 
on their shoulders through the water, with- 
out considering that he had only been a 
common man like themselves a few days 
before; a zeal which he probably heightened 
by some old nails which he took with hun 
from the ship to give to them. When he 
arrived on shore he sat down with much 
gravity; they all surrounded him, standing, 
and he related to them his important ad- 
ventures and experience. : nf * 
“Kadu went with us on board; the. 
islanders accompanied u3 in their canoes, 





filled with cocoa-nuts, which they offered 
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us, without desiring apy thing in return, 


~On account of the scarcity of fruit among 
ahem, I was much moved at this generosity 






and disinterestedness, and richly rewarded : 


them with iron. bd 

“ At Capeniur, I visited a chief, who, ac- 
cording to his appearance, must have been 
far above a hundred years old ; snow-white 
woolly hair covered his head and chin : his 
lean and shrivelled body scarcely resembled 
that of a human being, and yet he enjoyed 
‘the privilege of these happy islanders ; his 
spirits were cheerful, and his mental facul- 
ties unimpaired. It appeared more and 
more enigmatical to me, how the popula- 
tion could be so scanty, and yet the health 
of the people so durable, till Kadu gave me 
the following reason; on account of the 
scarcity of provisions, the barbarous and 
revolting law prevails, that no mother is 
allowed to bring up more than. three chil- 
dren: the rest must be sacrificed. We our- 
selves experienced the beneficent influence 
of this climate on the body; as, notwith- 
standing the want of fresh provisions, we 
were never better in health. - A 

“ The 13th. At day-break, we observed 
that the current had carried us. during 
the night eight miles to the S, W., 40°, 
and directed our course to the strait, 
swwhich is formed on the north by Udirick, 
and on the south by Togai. At eight 
o'clock we had passed them, and were 
under the lee of Suwaroff's group, into 
which I intended to penetrate; but as we 
could not find any passage broad and deep 
enough for our ship, I resolved to remain 
here only one day under sail to speak to 
Lamary. Four canoes soon appeared with 
their chief, and were about to repeat the 
same ceremonies as last year, when they, 
to their great astonishment, recognized 
Kadu. Lamary remained Only a short time 
with us on board, because his people were 
afraid that we might keep him. He was 
distinguished from the other islanders less 
by his dress than his tall and robust person. 
His face indicated much sense, but his right 
eye, smaller than the left, gave him a sly 
look. Kadu afterwards told us, that Lamary 
‘was now about thirty years old, a:native of 
Arno, and came some years ago to Aur; 
had murdered its chief without any provoca- 
tion, and usurped the dominion ; thence he 
had gone to Kawen, and continued to pro- 
ceed farther to the north with his partisans, 
to Udirick; had every where murdered the 
most distinguished chiefs, and now. ruled 
with unlimited sway over the whole chain 
from Radack to Aur. -It is remarkable that 
the island of Sumatra was anciently known to 
the Arabs under the name of Lamary ; from 
which one might suppose that the popula- 
tion of the Carolinas, as well as of these 
roups, had its origin in the Philippine 
slands; and the more so, as these nations 
resemble each other very much. After I 
had made Lamary a few presents on his 
short visit, he took from his neck a curiously- 
worked fish-bone, which is worn here for 
disti. °_.- sich he did me the honour to 


present to me, and immediately left the. 


ship; the other istanders weuld, however, 
not be deterred from stopping to “hear 
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Kadu’s wonderful explanations. I learnt 
from them, that Bigini, the most northern 
group of the Ralick chain, was exactly. to 

e east of us, and this is perhaps the same 
mnowe from the chart, under the name of 

escadores, and which has been seen only 
once. I was told that the island of Bigar 
was to the N. N. E., and the islanders in- 
formed me, that Lamary was soon going 
there to catch turtle, and to lay them up as 
a provision for the approaching war. 

* Two of Kadt’s fellow-sufferers, whom 
Lamary had brought to this island, came 


‘to us; one of them, a very old man, was 


particularly beloved by Kadu, and he re- 
solved to take him with him without saying 
a word tome. The old Carolinian was be- 
side himself for joy; but fell into a violent 
passion when I refused his request. He 
abused Kadu, and besought me to leave the 
latter in his stead ; and in vain were all my 
representations, that he could not endure a 
voyage in his old age. I would willingly 
have complied with his unremitting en- 
treaties, if I had not expected his death 
almost to a certainty. After the islanders 
had sufficiently admired all‘ the treasures, 
Kadu asked my permission to accompany 
them. M. Chamisso also went, to make 
himself farther acquainted with the island. 
The old Carolinian was obliged to be taken 
by force into the boats, as he would abso- 
lutely stay ; and they all left us. Ina few 
hours M. Chamisso and Kadu returned on 
board, accompanied by several canoes filled 
with cocoa-nuts. They had not been able 
to land, as it was impossible to penetrate 
into the basin of the group, on account of 
the small gpening and the contrary wind; 
and on the, outer side they were unable to 
Pass on account of the violence of the 
breakers, through which Kadu and the other 
savages swam, while M. Chamisso waited 
his return in the boat. I now again re- 
presented to Kadu, that it was the last mo- 
ment that he had to reflect. I told him 
that we should never return to Radack; 
that he could have no hopes of ever going 
to Ulle; and that he had to expect a long 
and fatiguing ‘voyage. He threw both his 
arms round me, vowed to remain with me 
till death, and nothing remained for me ex- 
cept to keep him, and with a firm determi- 
nation to yorvide for him as a father. Ie 
distributed in, haste all his treasures, and 
we left Udirick.” 

On the 11th of April the Rurick encoun- 
tered a fearful tempest. “Kadu had been 
in great terror during the storm; for he ex- 
pected, as he expressed himself, that the 
immense white-waves would ‘kill the poor 
ship; otherwise he was.quite secure in the 
officers’ cabin, in warm clothes, only his 
boots were very troublesome to him. M. 
Chamisso ton, great pains daily to learn 
from him 2..vre information respecting Ra- 
dack and the Carolinas, which he found 
pretty easy, as Kadu soon understood the 

ussian, language, and we, on the other 
hand, perfected ourselves in his. When we 
left Radack, Kadu immediately began to 
keep ap account of time, by making a knot 
every evening ona string ; but after we had 
been a month at sea, he gave up his ac- 
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count, because he was convinced that we 
were now wandering at random about the 
sea, as he had done on his voyage from 
Ulle to Radack. ‘After the hurricane had 
abated, and the ship Had been putin. order, 
as well as could be done, We continued ver 
voyage to Oonalashka, during which we had 
to contend with many violent storms, 

“ On the 18th of April, we saw the island 
of Amuchta, and, on the 21st, we were in 
great danger between Oonemack and Qona- 
lashka. Circumstances obliged us to come 
pretty near to.the land lying opposite tous, 
when a sudden storm drove us on the coast, 
and we could already calculate the moment 
of our destruction, when the wind uwnex- 
pectedly veered; a change very frequent 
near high land. 

“ The high mountains, covered with ice, 
of which there are a great many here, asto- 
nished Kadu beyond measure. He would 
not believe that it was land, and it is not 
surprising, that he, who had hitherto seen 
nothing but small, low islands, covered 
with the loveliest verdure, should not re- 
cognize as land, masses of ice, towering 
into the clouds. I never saw him regard any 
thing with more astonishment than snow, 
To satisfy his curiosity, he one day, when 
it was falling in very large flakes, gave him- 
self the trouble to catch some, and was 
seized with a shuddering, when it suddenly 
vanished in his hand; full of mistrust, he 
looked at all of us, and thought himself 
transported into a land of enchantment. 

” * * 





“ Kadu, who found himself very well in 
Oonalashka, though he did not like the air, 
was much surprised that he did not see a 
single tree on the island, and that neither 
cocoa-nuts nor bread+fruit were to be had. 
He took a lively interest in all the new ob- 
jects which he saw; the Aleutian mode of 
living under ground did not please him at 
all ; he thought it was better in Radack and 
Ulle, and asked us whether people lived s0 
at St. Petersburgh? We gave him such 2 
splendid description of that city, that he 
was seized with the greatest desire to see It 
soon. Ile looked at the large oxen with 
astonishment and fear; and his joy, was 
without bounds on being informed, that the 
meat which we ate daily on board the ship, 
was the flesh of these animals. We asked 
him why he was so rejoiced, and he timidly 
confessed, that he thought we ate men, and 
that it might one day be his turn. Soonaf- 
ter our departure from Radack, he had been 
present when a barrel of salt meat was 
opened ; he observed a piece of the ribs; 
he remembered the warning of bis friends, 
not to go with us, because we ate the 
blacks ; from that moment, the poor fel- 
low regarded himself as ship-provision, aud 
looked forward, with horror, to the moment 
when we should be in want of food. 

At Woahoo,“ Kaduhad made himself many 
friends,and severalthings excited his astonish- 
Ment; among others, he was once extremely 
frightened by a man on horseback, as he too 
him for a dreadful monster. The islanders 
took pleasure in teaching him, and, as he 
particularly interested himself in the culti- 
vation of the land, I hoped, through him, 
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to instruct the inhabitants of Radack with 
respect to the plants. which I intended to 
take with me. ” * * 

“ The 3ist of October, at day-break, we 
took our course to Schischmareff Strait, 
which we reached at ten o’clock, followed 
by some gusts of wind. In a boat under 
sail, which we soon overtook, we recog- 
nised our old friend Lagediack, who, as 
soon as he saw us, made the most comical 
gesticulations in the joy of his heart, always 
crying, ‘ Aidara, Totabu, Tamisso, ‘limaro!’ 
As we were under full sail, he could not 
come on board; he, therefore, contented 


‘himself with proceeding to Otdia, where 


he begged us to follow him. Kadu | ed re- 
solved not to show himself to his half-coun- 
trymen in the canoes, but to surprise them 
by his presence on shore; but his excessive 
joy frustrated all his plans. The Radackers 
were scarcely near enough to speak to him, 
astonishment, he 
sprung up, exclaiming, ‘ Look here! I am 
hadu! do you know me still?” They then 
began a lively conversation, in which he 
probably told them the most wonderful ad- 
ventures, for their long-drawn O—A! was 
frequently repeated. 

“At five o'clock in the afternoon we 
cast anchor in the same place where we had 
been before. Lagediack immediately came, 
loaded with cocoa-nuts, accompanied by 
some savages, who were strangers to us. 
As soon as he came on board, he gave him- 
self up entirely to the joy of seeing us 
again; he danced and sung, ran up to us, 
embraced us all by turns, and, at last, took 
a’wreath of sweet-scented flowers, which 
he had just twined, from his head, to put it 
on mine, continually exclaiming, ‘ Aidara /’ 


_ His comrades imitated him in every thing, 


though we were strangers to them. After 
the intoxication of his joy was, in some mea- 
sure, dispelled, Lagediack came up to Ka- 
du, who was a very remarkable person in 
the eyes of them ail. They formed a circle 
round him, in the middle of which he was 
obliged to sit, and immediately words 
flowed from his lips, his eyes sparkled, and 
the faces of the audience strongly expressed 
the sensations which his long narrative had 
excited. We were at length obliged to in- 
terrupt the stream of his eloquence, which 
had already made him foam at the mouth, 
a3 we wished to know what had occurred 
during our absence from Radack. * * 

“ As I intended to leave Otdia in two 
days, I remained on shore during the night 
with Chamisso and Kadu, to enjoy the so- 
ciety of our friends. After we had put the 
garden in order, we sat down before Lage- 
diack’s house on the grass, surrounded by 
the islanders, who tried to amuse us with 
songsand drums. During our absence they 
had composed songs of praise on us, which 
they now sung to us. The song on Totabu 
made the beginning, then followed Timaro, 
Tumisso, and others ; though I did not un- 
derstand the sense of their poetry, they were 
agreeable to me, as they descend, as tradi- 
tions, from father to son, and, as such, 
Tay be repeated to future navigators by a 
younger generation. The supper was 
brought on shore, and we took it in the pre- 





sence of our friends, who regarded us with 
looks of interest, Kadu, who supped with 
us, explained to them the use of the several 
utensils, and must have expressed himself 
very wittily, as they laughed heartily. He 
had, during his stay of nine months with us, 
improved so much, that he could not but 
feel his superiority ; nevertheless. he liked 
to be with his old friends; kindly instructed 
them, made presents. to their children, and 
showed this attachment in every way. 
Much as he prided himself in his European 
dress, he immediately laid it aside here, 
and particularly banished his boots and 
shoes, which he disliked very much. He 
had very soon distributed all his treasures. 
During supper, Lagediack sat next to me, 
and ate with an excellent appetite. A dish 
went round the circle of the spectators, and 
every one began to take out a dainty with 
his long nails. The company thought the 
boiled yams and potatoes very excellent. 
Kadu exhorted them, on this occasion, care- 
fully to preserve the roots brought by us, 
that they might have some in future, and 
laughed very much when one of the savages 
showed him a boiled yam, saying, he would 
not eat it, but plant it to-morrow. He 
thought the Radackers were still too stupid ! 
The pork likewise pleased them, but they 
did not like the wine ; a glass, which went 
round, they only touched with their lips. 
Kadu called them fools, who did not know 
what was good; they should follow his ex- 
ample, as he was a man of experience ; at 
the same time he emptied the glass in one 
draught. After supper they again danced 
and played on the pai and when Kadu 
stepped into the circle to dance in the Eu- 
ropean fashion, he excited’ a general Iaugh, 
and Lagediack thought that our dances 
looked as if we had lostour wits. * * * 
“On the 8rd of November, in the morn- 
ing, M. Chamisso returned with Kadu, and 
I was disagreeably surprised with the news 
that the latter intended to stay here. It 
was but yesterday that he promised never 
to leave me, and this sudden alteration of 
his resolution was quite an enigma, which 
Chamisso soon solved. Kadu had learnt 
on shore that his little child in Aur lamented 
very much after him, ran about in the 
woods all day to seek him, and could not 
sleep in the night. This news had softened 
his paternal heart, and brought him to the 
determination of remaining here. He 
seemed still to struggle with himself, when 
he related it to me with much emotion ; but 
when I, though with a heavy heart, as I 
really loved him, approved his plan, he re- 
solved to execute it, and promised to rear 
our plantations with affection, and to call 
the different plants by our names. Future 
navigators will therefore find, instead of 
yams, taro, and potatoes, timaros, tamis- 
sos, and totabus. Eyery one on board the 
ship would know from his own mouth whe- 
ther he really intended to leave us; and he 
told to each, individually, how his child 
called  Kadu” in the woods, and could not 
sleep in the night. The separation was 
very painful to me, and I could only console 
myself with the idea thathe might be useful 
here, and would not, perbeps, long survive 
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in our cold climate. As he intended to 
leave the ship to-day, because we sailed 'to- 
morrow, we ail-collected, presents for him. 
He looked at his treasures with mute asto- 
nishment, ‘and was only afraid that the Ra- 
dackers could not resist the temptation of 
robbing him, I did not doubt that Lamary, 
as soon as he heard of it, would not fail to 
take from him the greatest part, and to avoid 
this, left some very considerable presents 
for him also. The old chief of Ormed and 
ere were not forgotten. Some hogs 
and dogs, which I intrusted to Kadu’s care, 
were then put into the boat, and I accom- 
panied him with Chamisso on shore, he 
having previously taken an affectionate fare- 
well on board the ship. Lagediack received 
us on shore, gazed with astonishment at the 
treasures, which were spread out, and was 
enraptured at the presents given to him. 
Kadu’s riches I had brought into Rarick’s 
habitation, where he concealed them, and 
the islanders, who were delighted at the 
sight of them, were, perhaps, already form- 
ing plans in secret, for appropriating them 
to themselves. To*protect Kadu as much 
as possible against such an event, I intended 
to make an exlrrtation to all the savages. 
Lagediack immediately dispatched two cry- 
ers, who went about the island,. and: made 
known his orders, that they should assem- 
ble. Some drums were beat, and all the 
inhabitants of Otdia, men,. women, and 
children, were soonassembled. They were 
informed that Kadu intended to remain 
here, and that I was going to sys to them 
on the subject. The people, full of expec- 
tation, formed a circle, in the middle of 
which stood Chamisso and myself. Kadu, 
in the mean time, dressed himself in Ra- 
rick’s house, probably to make a strong im- 
pression on the savages, on this solemu 
occasion. After we had been waiting for 
some time, he at last came out of the house, 
with measured paces; he had put on a 
white shirt, a sabre buckled round his waist 
which he held naked in his right hand, and 
his head covered with a straw hat. The 
Radackers were astonished when they saw 
him enter with a serious countenance with 
his murderous weapon, and he sat down 
with much gravity on the branch of a tree. 
The sun had already set when Kadu made 
the following speech, in which he had been 
tutored. I must previously observe, that 
Kadu, from our accounts, had formed a 
very high idea of the Tamon of Russia, of 
whom he told the Radackers a great deal. 
‘ The great Tamon of all tamons,’ said he, 
‘ of the land of Russia, has comraanded that 
Kadi shall remain here, to take care of the 

lants and animals left here by the Russians. 
Nobody dare hinder him on pain ef death ; 
on the contrary, every inhabitant shall as- 
sist him to cultivate the land, for which he 
is to be rewarded;’ though the promised 
rewards were to arise from their labour itself. 
I also permitted myself the following fiction, 
in order to give more weight to the speech: 
‘ Alarge ship will come from Russia in ten 
months, to bring the Radackers iron, and 
other necessary articles; but if it finds that 
the plantations are destroyed, the guilty 
persons will be punished with death! Let 
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nobody venture to.rob Kadu, or to do him 
’ any injury ; this crime will also be punished 
with death,’ At the conclusion, I promised 
large rewards to such as should, on the arri- 
. val of the ship from Russia, come on board 
with their new-cultivated fruits. Kadu de- 
livered his speech with much dignity; the 
islanders promised faithfully to fulfil our 
wish, and, to make them acquainted with 
my great power, I had given orders on 
béard, to fire, ona signal being given, two 
guns, and to throw up a rocket. It was’ 
now quite dark ; I told the islanders to look 
at the ship in order to see the fire with 
which we would punish their disobedience. 
The signal was given, the cannons thun- 
dered, and the poor savages were petrefied 
with terror;, but the rocket caused still 
more alarm, which, hissing through the air, 
illuminated the whole island. ediack 
threw both his arms round me, and begged 
me to put an end to the terrific scene; but 
Kadu was much pleased at the impression 
the fire had made, for he now thought him- 
self secure against any attacks. Some pre- 
sents which I distributed restored tranquil- 
lity. We gave Kadu two copper medals 
with the portrait of the emperor; the one 
he was to wear himself, and present the 
other to Lamary in my name. He resolved 
to bury some of his treasures, and go with 
the rest to Ormed, to his old benefactor. 
On taking leave, Kadu seemed to be fully 
sensible how hard it was to part from us, 
for he cried like a child, and implored me 
to come again. The attachment of this 
- good-hearted man moved me very much, but 
1 was still more deeply affected with the, 
universal lamentations of the savages at our 
departure. Lagediack kept close to me, 
and frequently asked me whether we would 
really return. Men, women, and children 
accompanied us to the boat ; Kadu went on 
before with adrawn sword ; and thetorches, 
with which they lighted the way, gave the 
whole procession a very solemn appearance. 
After we had put off, they all sat on the 
shore, and joined in a song, in which our 
names were frequently repeated. 

“‘The 4th of November. The anchors 
were weighed at day-break, and we left the 
group of Otdia with the consciousness of 
having done good there. We saw. through 
our telescopes Kadu sitting before Rarick’s 
house, with several others looking after us. 
I recognized him by the white shirt; he 
waved a white handkerchief as long as I 
could see him through the telescope.” 





ACCOUNT OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


(Concluded). 
[Our last Number stated the divisions of the 
population.] 


Tut Osmanli and the Armenian, who are 
of Asiatic origin, resemble each other in 
manners and customs. Their women live 
in retirement, and never appear in the 
streets upveiled.. The gloomy pictures of 
oriental jealousy, drawn by some European 
writers, are certainly exaggerated. The 
Turks and Armenians are in general ten- 

. derly attached to their wives. The Ma- 
hometan and Armenian women afe affec- 


no other object.in view but to please their 
husbands and to bring up their children 
carefully. These good qualities, by which 
they are universally characterised, render 
the fair sex so sacred in the eyes of the 
Turks and Armenians, that the husband 
who strikes his wife is accounted the most 
cowardly and despicable of mortals. 

The Greek women are more free, and 

erhaps not quite so pure in their manners. 
eir children are less carefully attended 
to, and they, in their turn, sometimes ne- 
glect their parents. Domestic quarrels fre- 
quently arise, and Greek husbands are seen 
to strike their wives, without exciting the 
indignation of their countrymen. 

The Jews, who came originally from 
Spain, have preserved the manners of their 
country, combined with the laxity of morals 
and frequent depravity which accompanies 
the love of gain, when it is paramount to 
every other human consideration. 

The Franks live at Constantinople as in 
their native country. They have nothing 
to apprehend either from the laws or the 
power of the local authorities, in conse- 
quence of capitulations which place them 
exclusively under the control of their re- 
spective ambassadors: they therefore live 
with little restraint, and proudly wear the 
European costume, since the Russians have 
taught the Turks to respect the Christian 
nations of Europe. The suburb of Pera, 
which is inhabited by the foreign ministers, 
presents an assemblage of the people of 
every nation; and in this suburb all cos- 
tumes are worn, and all languages spoken. 
People salute, shake hands, or embrace each 
other, as in the different cities of Europe. 
The shops and merchants’ magazines are 
fitted up like thase of London or Paris. The 
French, Russians, English, Austrians, &c., 
who are all comprehended under the general 
name of Franks, avoid showing any symp- 
toms of hatred or national prejudice; they 
visit and live together on the most friendly 
terms. From the fraternal harmony that 
prevails in this small space, among the 
subjects of the greatest sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, it may be said that Pera is like an 
island of European civilization surrounded 
by Asiatic barbarism. 

The port of Constantinople, the direction 
of which is from east-south-east to west- 
north-west, affords, along its whole extent, 
a safe and easy anchorage for vessels. The 
largest ships of the line may approach the 


two banks so closely as to touch the houses. 


with their yards. Though this port be the 
receptacle of all the filth and drains from 
the suburbs of Eyoob, Hassekeui, Hassan- 
Pashaw, Galata, and Tophana, as well as 
from a part of Constantinople, yet it pre- 
sents no accumulations. e expensive 
works for the cleansing of ports, which are 
undertaken in most of the maritime towns 
of Europe, are unnecessary at Constanti- 
nople, since Nature herself performs this 
operation. The waters of the two rivulets, 
the Cydaris and the Barbyces, which are 
now known at their confluence by the name 
of the fresh-water river, joining their im- 
ulsive current to that of the Bosphorus, 





tionate wives and excellent mothers, having 
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Sea of Marmora, the earth and filth which 
might raise its bed and form banks. 

On the northern side of the port, between 
the suburbs of Galata and Hassakeui, is 
situated the grand naval arsenal. Round a 
little creek, ‘formerly called the Galley Port, 
are, 1st, the house of the Tersané-emini, or 
superintendent of the navy; 2nd, an open 
space, contiguous to a hill, on which is built 
an extensive palace, the residence of the 
Capitan-Pashaw ; 3rd, the spacious and mag. 
nificent barracks for the galiondgis, or sailors, 
which were built under the direction of the 
celebrated grand admiral Hassan-Pashaw; 
and, 4th, the dock-yard and basin, for which 
the Porte is indebted to M. Rodé, the 
Swedish engineer. On the west of the 
house of the Tersané-emini, are the marine 
magazines and the quay, near which are 
usually moored about thirty ships of the 
line, constituting the naval force of Turkey. 

Behind the marine magazines, in a low 
and damp situation, near the hill on which 
is built the palace of the Capitan-Pashaw, 
stands the gloomy. bagnio, where man is 
redueed to the lowest degree of misery and 
degradation ; where the prisoner of war is 
confined with the malefactor, and where 
the threats and stripes of the guards and 
gaolers, mingling with the groans and exe- 
crations of the prisoners, call to mind the 
image of the infernal regions. 

Sultan Selim, who took a more lively in- 
terest in the improvement and glory of his 
empire than in his own pleasures and per 
sonal enjoyments, had consigned to the use 
of the navy the building which was formerly 
his seraglio of <Ainali-Cavak, (the castle of 
mirrors,) the favourite palace of sultan 
Achmet III. where that prince used to take 
great delight in viewing himself, with his 
slaves, in the large looking-glasses which 
the Venetian senate presented to him after 
the treaty of Passarowitz. Extensive works 
had already been commenced in this build- 
ing, but the deposition of Sultan Selim 
caused the new plans to be abandoned, and 
the Grand Signor has retaken possession of 
this ruinous palace, which he will probably 
never inhabit, on account of the enormous 
sum which the necessary repairs would cost. 

Near the western extremity of the suburb 
of Hasse-Keni is situated the military en- 
gineer school. ‘This school having been 
found to be somewhat too small, Sultan 
Selim appropriated to the use of the pupils 
the palace of a sultaness, the sister of his 
father, who had not occupied the edifice for 
several years. But, after the fall of Selim, 
the engineer pupils were obliged to quit 
the seraglio, which was falling to ruins, and 
to return to their old and confined establisb- 
ment. 

The magnificent barrack of the bom- 
bardiers is situated in front of the engineer 
school, and near the sea. Its vast size, its 
elegance, and the lofty minarets of ifs 
mosque, render this barrack one of the 
finest ornaments of the extremity of the 
port. In its vicinity are the furnaces for 
casting bomb-mortars, and the workshops 
for the construction of their carriages. 

The suburb of Tophana, which lies to the 
east of Galata, and in front of the seraglio, 
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-bassador, which is situated on the eastern 


‘front. The English, Russian, and Swedish 
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contains the extensive barracks of the can- 
noniers and all the great establishments for 
thé materiel of the artillery. 

“Saitan Selim had erected magnificent 
barracks for the Nizam-gedittes at Scutari, 
at Levend-Tchiflick, and near Pera. The 
buildings at Scutari and Levend-Tchiflick 
were destroyed by the Janissaries after the 
death of Mustapha-Bairactar ; but those at 
Pera were spared, because they were not 
completly finished at the period of the last 
révolution. 

The palaces of the European embassadors, 
which are denominated seraglios, would in 
Europe be regarded merely as citizens’ 
houses. ‘The.residence of the French am- 


and rapid slope of the hill of Pera, enjoys 
a fine prospect, and has a tolerably large 
garden. This palace was built by the Baron 
de Breves, in the reign of Henry IV. and 
was repaired under the direction of the 
Baron de Tott, during the embassy of the 
Count de Saint-Priest. The palace of the 
Venetian ambassador has a very beautiful 


palaces are not remarkable either for the 
regularity or elegance of their architec- 
ture: The Russian palace is small, and 
searcely suited for the residence of an 
ambassador. The hotel of the English 
ambassador, which has been lately built 
on the southern slope of Pera, is a 
square range of building, the fronts of which 
ate séen obliquely from the entrance gate. 
The arrangement of the interior does not 
however afford so many accommodations as 
might be expected-from so extensive a 
building. The ground on which the palace 
stands was given to England by the Sublime 
Porte, as a testimony of gratitude for the 
deliverance af Egypt. ; 

The Canal of Constantinople, or of the 
Bosphorus, affords a passage to the waters 
of the Black Sea, which flow rapidly towards 
the Sea of Marmora, or the Propontis; and 
thence towards the Sea of the Archipelago, 
by the Canal of the Dardanelles, or of the 
Hellespont. The Canal of Constantinople, 
which separates Europe from Asia, runs 
between two parallel chains of hills. Its 
depth varies from fifteen to twenty fathoms. 
It affords safe anchorage throughout its 
whole extent. The Gulf of Buyukdarré, 
where the canal becomes larger by extend- 
ing towards the valley of that name, affords | 
4 good anchoring station for the vessels | 
which are about to enter or to depart from 
the Black Sea. The Canal of the Bosphorus | 
is defended, near its opening into the Black 
Sea, by the two castles of Fanar. These 
two farts, which are situated at a consider- 
able distance from each other, are not very 
well calculated to fulfil the object for which 
they are destined. 

But the new castles of Poyras and Ca- 
tibehe, which were built by Baron de Tott, 
near the narrow part of the canal, might 
with advantage oppose an attack, on ac- 
count of their proximity to each other, as 
well as their commanding situation and their 
fortified batteries. The forts of Roumily- 
Cavac and Anatoli-Cavac, which were re- 


] so as to prevent an enemy’s squadron from 





paired and completed by M. M. Monier 


and Fontaine, have batteries level with the 
water, and uncovered. Situated at the 
foot of a hill, the declivity of which is 
intersected by a great wall, these batteries 
would, in case of attack, be commarided by 
the firing of the guns from the high tiers 
of ships of the line, and would become the 
receptacle of the Lallets which might strike 
the wall in their rear. 

Several batteries have been constructed 
on the shores of the roads of Buyukderré, 


anchoring in the roads, even though it 
should have passed the upper part of the 
canal, in spite of the firing of the defensive 
works. 
The castles of Romily-Hissar and 
Anadoly-Hissar, which were built in the 
fifteenth century, two leagues north-east of 
Constantinople, a short time previous to 
the taking of that capital, still remain in 
their original state. Though formidable to 
the vessels which might at that period .have 
sailed up the canal, they would now be 
very inefficient in opposing large “ships, 
owing to the smallness of their batteries 
and the narrowness of their platforms, which 
scarcely afford room for cannons of large 
calibre. The high importance of this point 
for the defence ‘of the Bosphorus has been 
frequently represented to the Porte; the 
Turks are inclined to turn to ridicule any 
plans that may be proposed for improving 
works constructed by Mahomet II. the 
subduer of monarchs, and the conqueror of 
Constantinople. Sultan Selim IIT. had, 
however, adopted a plan of improvement 
for these castles, which would have been 
carried into execution, but for the fall of 
that monarch, whose mind was superior to 
the prejudices of his country. 
Constantinople seems destined by Na- 
ture to be the metropolis of the world, for 
it is situated in a central position, with fa- 
cility of communication on every side by 
means of thé Black Sea, the Sea of Mar- 
mora, the Archipelago, and the Mediter- 
ranean. Whatever may be its future fate, 
whether destined to be the capital of a vast 
empire, a small kingdom, or a free and in- 
dependent city, Constantinople will, in 
spite of all revolutions and political changes, 
ever be classed among the first cities of the 
universe. 
But, besides its political and commercial 
advantages, Constantinople might easily be 
rendered one of the first garrison cities of 
the Continent. Being built on a triangular 
promontory, the two sides of which are 
washed by deep waters, it is assailable only 
on one side. That defensive side, forming 
a right-line, would enjoy all the advantages 
of a bastion system with large half-moons. 
The suburbs of Pera, St. Dimitri and Ga- 
lata, might, by their union, form a strong 
and important garrison to support Con- 
stantinople. Their boundary passing above 
the Turkish burial-ground near Pera, across 
the Ptateau, near St. Dimitri, and finally 
across Okmeidan, might terminate on one 
side at the Bosphorus, behind Dolmabakche, 
and ona the other, at the port of Constan- 
tinople, between Hassekeni and the seraglio 
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If, by a happy revolution, which can 
scarcely be hoped for, the’ Ottoman empe- 
rors should acquire, along with the wish to 
civilize their subjects, the necessary power 
to carry that great and difficult design into 
execution ; or, if all the Christian monarchs 
should form a coalition to drive from Eu- 
rope the incorrigible barbarians who occupy 
one of its finest districts, Constantinople, 
released from the thralls which paralyse, in 
a great measure, its natural resources, and 
impede its prosperity, would speedily be- 
come the richest, most populous, and most 
powerful city in the world. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Account of the Sandwich Islands.— Woahoo.— 
Customs, 8c. 
Tue Island of Woahoo is by far the most 
important of the group of the Sandwich 
Islands, chiefly on account of its excellent 
harbours and good water. It is in a high 
state of cultivation; and abounds with cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, goats, horses, &c. as well 
as vegetables and fruit of every description. 
The ships in those seas generally touch at 
Owhyhee, and get permission from ‘Tamea- 
meah, before they can go into the harbour 
of Woahoo. He sends a confidential man ° 
on board to look after the vessel, and keep 
the natives from stealing ; and, previous to 
entering the harbour of Honorora, they 
must pay eighty dollars harbour duty, and 
twelve dollars to John Hairbottle, the pilot. 
This duty has only lately been laid on, on 
account of the King’s brig Taamano, having 
to pay for her anchorage at Macao, when 
sent there with’ a cargo of sandal wood, 
in 1816. Tameameah justly observes, that 
if his ships have to pay on entering a foreign 
port, it is but reasonable that foreign ships 
should pay on entering his ports. There 
are three close harbours on the south 
side of Woahoo, between Diamond-hill and 
Barber's Point. On rounding Diamond-hill 
the village of Wyteetee appears through 
large groves of cocoa-nut and bread-fruit 
trees; it has a most beautiful appearance, 
the land all round in the highest state of 
cultivation, and the hills covered with 
wood ; a beautiful plain extending as far as 
the eye can reach. A reef of coral runs 
along the whole course of this shore, within 
a quarter of a mile of the beach, on which 
the sea breaks high; inside this reef 
there is a passage for canoes. Ships fre- 
quently anchor in the bay, in from sixteen 
to twenty fathoms, over a sand and coral 
bottom. Several of the King’s old vessels are 
hauled upon shore and sheds built over them. 
His Majesty formerly resided at this village, 
but of late years has preferred his native 
place, Owhyhee. About four miles to the 
westward of Wyteetee is the village and 
harbour of Honorora; it is the largest 
on the island, as the natives collect from 
all other parts to be near the shipping. 
The harbour is known by a deep and re- 
markable valley over the village, through 





of Ainali-Cavak. , 


which the N.E. trade wind blows very Strong- 
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The island is’ hot “more 
across at thispart. The best time to get into 
the harbour is early in the morning, before 
the wind sets violently in a contrary direction ; 
the chief generally sends a number of iatge 
double canoes to tow the ship in, as the 
entrance of the harbour is not more than a 
quarter of a mile wide. Small vessels, when 





about to enter, run close to the east side of | 


the reef, where hundreds of the natives are 
collected, and, by throwing a rope to them, 
the ship is pulled up to the “anchorage.— 
Ships can moor close to the shore, so as to 
have a stage from thence, and be as safe as 
if they were in the London Docks. A fine 
round battery on the S. E. flat, or point, 
mounting about sixty guns, - protects. the 
village and harbour. e fort occupies 
about eight acres of ground ; the facing of 
the wall is stone, about-eighteen feet high, 
and about the same breadth on the top, gra- 
dually sloping to make a base of about 
thirty feet. 1t.is constructed of hard clay 
and dry grass and sand well cemented to- 
gether; on the top of this wall are em- 
brasures built of the same materials, without 
stone ; the guns are mounted all round, and 
ate from four to eighteen pounders, the 
heaviest guns facing the sea. The maga- 
zine is under ground and well secured; and 
in the. middle of the fort stands a flag-staff, 
on which the island colours are displayed, 
consisting of a union jack, with a red ‘and 
blue stripe for eachisland. Round the flag- 
staff are the chiefs’ houses, and barracks fer 
the soldiers. ‘The strictest decipline is ob- 
served ; ‘the guard relieved very regularly in 
the night, and the word “ All is well,” sung 
out in English every ten minutes! The 
Americans supply them with powder and 
stores, for which they get sandal wood, 
rope, hogs, vegetables, Kc. The village 
consists of about 300 houses regularly built, 
those of the chiefs being larger and fencéd 
in. Each family must have three houses, 
one to sleep in, one for the men to eat'in, 
and one ‘for the women,—the sexes not 
being allowed to eat together. Cocoa-nut, 
bread-fruit, and castor-oil-nut trees, form 
delicious shades, between the village and a 
range of mountains which runs along the 
island in a N. W. and S, E. direction. The 
gtound is laid out in beautiful square patches, 
where the tarrow grows, round which they 
‘ plant sugar canes and Indian corn. They 
have also a number of fine fish ponds, in 
which they keep mullet and a fish they call 
avaa. On the N. W. side of the harbour is 
a fresh-water river, where a ship's long boat 
can go up about two miles and fill the water- 
casks in the boat. About three miles to 
westward of Honorora is a second harbour, 
easier of access and superior to the other in 
every respect, except the want of a water- 
ing place. , There are but few farmers’ and 
fishermen’s houses hereabouts, and for this 
reason, it is not frequented; in fact, few 
ships know any thing of it. About six 
miles to the westward of this, harbour, is 
Wy Moma, ot Pearl Water. This inlet ex- 
tends about five leagues up the country in a 
northerly direction ; it is about four miles 
across in the widest part, and at the entrance 
about half'a mile. There is not more than 


| fathoms mud and sand. There is an island 
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about two miles in circumférence in the 
middle of this inlet, belonging to Mr. Man- 
ing, a Spepiend, who has been here for many 
years. It is covered with goats, rabbits, 
and hogs, belonging to him. At the head 
of the inlet is a run of very fine fresh water, 
and provisions are here cheap and plentiful. 
There are many divers employed here, div- 
ing for the pearl oysters, which are found in 
great plenty. We saved them much trouble 
and labour by presenting the King with an 
oyster dredge we had on board, with which 
Tameameah was highly delighted. ‘The 
teef, or flat, extends from this inlet to Bar- 
ber’s Point which is about eight miles to the 
westward, and from thence several miles to 
sea in a S. W. direction. Round Barber’s 
Point to the north is the bay and village of 
Y-eni; and a little farther to the N. W. 
stands the village of Y-rooa; on the west 
end of the island is the village and bay of 
Wymea. There are no harbours on the 
N.E. side of the island, and only two large 
villages. As I before observed, the women 
are not allowed to énter the men’s eating- 
houses, or even to appear on the inside of 
the fence, on pain of death. Neither men 
nor women are allowéd to eat in the sleep- 
ing-hotises; the women are prohibited from | 
eating pork, cocoa-nuts, bananas, plantains, 
and many other things, which are used as 
ddernin v0 the gods, and it is considered a 
profanation if a woman should touch any 
thing so offered. ‘They are not even allow- 
ed to touch any thing that goes inside of 
the men’s eating house ; they have their own 
vessels to eat and dfink out of; and they 
must have a separaté fire, at which to cook 
their. victuals; the men’s fire being called 
yahee taboo, or prohibited fire, from which 
they cannot even light their pipes, though 
both young and old are very fond of smok- 
ing tobacco. There are several morais, or 
churches in the village, and at new moon 
the priests, chiefs and hikanees enter them 
with offerings of hogs, plantains, and cocoa- 
nuts, which they set before the wooden 
images. The place is fenced in, and have 
Pieces of white flags flying on the fences. 

ey remain in the morai three nights and 
two days at new moon, begining at sun set 
and ending at sun rise, feasting on roast 
hogs, and praying all the time. On the first 
quarter, they remain inside two nights and 
one day; full moon and last quarter, the 
same time, _ While the chiefs and priests are 
in the morai, the women are prohibited from 
going on the salt water, either in canoes or 
boats, or even from touching it ; neither are 
they permitted to come within forty yards 
of the morai. The common people know 
nothing more about their religion than a 
stranger who never saw the islands. “They 
pay the greatest respect to their chiefs and 
priests, and are kept in a superstitious 
ignorance. Their muckahitee, or annual 
festival, commences in Novembet ; it begiris 
by three of the most expert‘ warriors throw- 
ing each a spear at Tameameah, who is 
bliged to stand without any thing in his 





hand to fend “them off; the figst spear he 


‘catches, and with it makes the other spears 


fly several yards above his head. He then 
breaks a cocoa-nut ; the sea is tabooed, and 


none of the natives are allowed to go near . 


it. The King enters. the church where he 
remains for some days, and the people 
decorate their houses with green branches 
and new mats. They dress in their best 
garments, and the head god is taken from 
the principal morai, and sent round the 
island carried by the priests. Any persons 
coming between the god and the sea are 
immediately stripped of their garments, 


and the same is done if they do not strip as. 


the god is passing, and lie flat on their faces. 
This is the season for dancing, boxing, 
feasting, and all kindsof amusement. When 
the god arrives from the place whence he 
first started, the Taboo is taken off. They 
are generally about thirty days going round, 
calling at all the villages and plantations, to 
remind the people that it is time to bring in 
their taxes, which they do twice a year, 
This feast ended. while I was here on the 
24th of December. Ihave frequently ques- 
tioned the chiefs about their. religion, and 
their general answer was, that they go to 
the morais more. to feast than pray, which I 
believe to be really the case. Mr. Cox, or 
Teymotoo, that I have before mentioned, 
sets the wooden godsand priests at defiance ; 
he says, that they are all liars, and tha 
the white men’s God is the trug and only 
God. The Sandwich Islanders have entire- 
ly abolished human sacrifices; all. the time 
I have been about these islands, I have not 
known a single instance of sacrificing 9 hw 
man being, 
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ON THE USE OF MEDALS. 

To perpetuate the memory of illustrious 
actions and great events, to extend to dis- 
tant times the fame of men distinguished 
for their heroic deeds or superior excellence, 
has, from the earliest ages, called forth the 
inventions and exertions of mankind:— 
Cities have been built, images and statues 
erected, vast columns and pyramids raised, 
to obtain a lasting memorial of their found- 
ers’ names. More aspiring minds, not con- 
tented with monuments so liable to decay, 
ascended in contemplation to the Heavens, 
and sought from thence that immortality, 
which‘ the perishable nature of earthly ma- 
terials denied. To the most resplendent 
stars they assigned the names of those 
heroes, whose actions rendered them worthy 
of a remembrance, equally durable with the 
planets and constellations. Another method 
the invention of letters afforded, which not 
being limited to a name alone, or a particu- 
lar action, seemed capable of conveying to 
posterity the whole. history of men and 
times; which, by being transmitted from 
one generation to another, might confer 
immortality both on the hero and the writer. 


Such wete the inventions of more remote 
antiquity to acquire immortal fame; €x- 
cellent in their nature, and productive of 


the greatest good of mankind ; but, in gene- 
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ral, they failed of obtaining the desired end ; 
and, instead of enduritig to distant ages, a 
short period consigned the subjects, they 
were designed to perpetuate, to oblivion. 
Images and statues were destroyed by time, 
or fell in the general devastations of war ; 
conquerors changed the names of the cities 
they subdued, and, with the name, theremem- 
brance of the founder was lost; tradition 
corrupted the accounts of those actions to 
commemorate which vast columns had been 
raised; even pyramids decayed by age, their 
inscriptions hecame obliterated, and, in the 
succession of years, the cause of their erec- 
tion and their builders were forgotten. The 
remains of those stupendous edifices show 
only the vanity of human greatness; and 
instead of exalting the fame of their found- 
ers, or preserving the learning of ancient 
times, they bewilder posterity in the un- 
certainty of conjecture. The names only 
of those heroes remain by whom the stars 
are distinguished, their actions were in- 
trusted to tradition, and consequently were 
either degraded below their merit, or ex- 
aggerated into fabulous extravagance. Not 
even the discovery of letters could confer 
immortality on the inventors, nor were the 
paths of literature the certain road to last- 
ing fame ; manuscripts were but of short du- 
ration ; through the ignorance of transcribers 
they were often erroneous, and, through neg- 
ligence and accidents, frequently lost ; subject 
to the ravages of fire, and quickly destroyed, 
they became an easy prey to time and to obli- 
vion. ‘the most noble repository of ancient 
learning, the collection of ages! only in- 
creased the conflagration of Alexandria, 
and tendered its destruction a subject of sor- 
row and regret to the latest posterity. Hence 
the few remains of antiquity! Hence the 
loss of works inestimable for the instruction 
they contained, and replete with the sublitm- 
est effusions of Genius! The unsuccessful- 
ness of these endeavours after immortal 
fame, excited ambition to search after more 
durable materials, by which, the names of 
heroes, their actions, and the acquisitions 
made in science, might be conveyed to dis- 
tant posterity. The various metals of the 
cath were found to be more susceptible of 
impression, and more durable than stone or 
marble. On them the representations of ac- 
tions, and their time of achievement, could 
be engraved ; instruction conveyed by em- 
biematical figures ; and thus the acquisi- 
tions in knowledge preserved. From one, 
thousands might receive the same impres- 
sion, and hence their duration be insured 
by their multiplication. Medals, therefore, 
survived the destruction of cities, the decay 
of pyramids, and every other memorial of 
antiquity, and defied the’ attacks of time 
itself.. By them the memorable events of 
antiquity are preserved, and the names and 
elfigies of heroes, whose actions rendered 
them the admiration of the world, trans- 


“mitted to future times. Here emperors, pa- 


‘nots, and philosophers, obtain a living 
monument of their glorious deeds or dis- 
coveries ; and here alone the gods of former 
ages have that immortality, which they were 
vainly imagined inherently to possess. 
expressed im symbels, or hierogliphical 
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figures, a medal contained the instruction 
of a volume; and conveyed to distant 
ages the art and learning of antiquity, 
which other memorials were vainly con- 
structed to perpetuate. ‘Their use, there- 
fore, extends to the elucidation of the 
several branches of ancient science ; and by 
medals the gradations of their several im- 
provements may be traced. ‘To investigate 
the progress and various acquisitions in litera- 
ture, from the earliest dawnings of science, 
increases our knowledge of the human 
mind, and expands a large scene for con- 
templation. 

The slow gradations by which science has 
advanced, from the rudeness of its origin, 
tewards perfection, show the weakness of 
human wisdom, and tend to humble that 
arrogance which human abilities are but too 
apt to assume. In every age, art and lite- 
rature have varied ; have had their periods 
of perfection and of decline. Language, 
by which the knowledge of other sciences’ 
is attained, continues. the same but for a 
short space; and, from its changes and cor- 
ruptions, multitudes of errors arise, whieh 
can only be corrected by having recourse to 
records coeval with the subject related. 
From medals struck at the same period 
these corrections may be obtained ; and, 
being stampt under the authority of the 
state, their authenticity is indisputable. 
They show the ancient construction and 
orthography of language, and the various 
formations ‘of letters. From the rudeness 
and imperfection of the more ancient in- 
scriptions on medals, and their different 
degrees of excellence, according as improve- 
ments were made, the steps by which lan- 
guage and art ascended to their height of 
purity and perfection may be discovered. 
By tracing the improvements of ancient 
learning, posterity obtains the antiquity of 
the several branches of science, and aug- 
ments her own acquisitions, by those of 
former ages. Great as are the discoveries 
and observations of modern times, without 
the addition of those of antiquity they fall 
very short of perfection. ‘The physiologist, 
who has penetrated the inmost recesses of 
Nature, and examined with indefatigable 
diligence her various productions, without 
recurring to the knowledge of ancient times, 
will acquire but an imperfect insight into 
all her works. Though her laws continue 
immutable, yet her variety is infinite; and, 
from a concurrence of causes, extraordinary 
productions will arise in every age and 
country. On medals the representations 
have been delineated, and the forms of rare 
productions, both in theanimal and vegetable 
world, described. Remarkable acquisitions 
in art and science, on medals are also em- 
blematically expressed, and to them the 
mathematician and philosopher may recur 
for the times of ancient discoveries and ob- 
servations, and the representations of the 
various instruments by which they were 
made. Architecture and mechanism, which 
were carried to the greatest height of per- 
fection by the ancients, here show their 
different degrees of beauty and excellence ; 
and those magnificent edifices and stu- 
pendous machines, of which not a wreck 





remains here, preserve their representation 
and manner of construction. ‘To the painter 
and sculptor medals are particularly useful ; 
they show the most perfect models of 
elegance ; and from them the most celebrat- 
ed masters of modern times derived their 
knowledge of that nice proportion of linea- 
ment and symmetry of figure, which stamp 
such inestimable value on their labours. 
The engravings on medals assisted them in 
their noblest designs, and instrueted them 
in the most proper representations of imagi- 
nary beings. 

Thus, in the several arts and sciences of 
antiquity, information and instruction. from 
medals may be drawn ; either in tracing back 
their gradual improvements from their origin, 
or in showing the perfection to which they. 
were advanced. Nor is their use less con- 
spicuous in the elucidations they afford to 
the obscurities of ancient literature.— 
Through the ravages of time and the devas- 
tations of barbarism many of the learned 
productions of antiquity are lest; which 
frequently renders the allusions of those 
that remain dark and obscure. In the elu- 
cidation of these, medals may be recurred 
to with success; from them the laws, cus- 
toms and manner of performing religious 
worship of the country, in which they were 
stamped, may be known. These are frequent- 
ly alluded to in ancient writings, and, thete- 
fore, necessary to be known to the right 
understanding of authors. 

The elegant descriptions of gods, heroes, 
and supernatural beings, with which the 
poets of antiquity abound, receive addi- 
tional lustre from their representations on 
medals; the greatness of the idea strikes. 
with superior force when we contemplate 
both the animated description and de- 
lineated form. Beings also, which owe their; 
existence only to the imagination of the 
writer, from description alone are often. 
obscure and indistinct ; but, assisted by the 
representation, the mind is immediately im- 
pressed with the imagery and sublimity of 
the poet’s idea. From the personifications 
in poetry, superstition and ignorance gave 
to the virtues and vices of men a real 
existence and a bodily form. Statues were 
wrought to represent them, and temples. 
built to their honour. To these, historians 
have frequently referred ; and without a clear: 
conception of those ideal forms, and the 
manner of their adoration, their descrip- 
tions and allusions will not be comipre- 
hended. On medals, those various repre-. 
sentations and imaginary forms are in- 
scribed ; by them, therefore, poetry is ren- 
dered plain and instructive, and history free: 
from obscurity. ‘ 

Expressing thus the several virtues which 
deified the heroes of antiquity, the age im 
which they flourished, and the actions they 
achieved, medals not only illustrate histo- 
rical writings, but are themselves an history 
of every glorious action or remarkable 
event. They exhibit the manner of the 
achievement, and confirm to each hero his 
proper fame. They show the rise’ and fall 
of empires, the various fate of war, the 
building and destruction of cities and eoun- 
tries; their different magnitude and extent, 
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and preserve to posterity an history of 
former ages, which envy could not corrupt 
nor malice destroy. A. 


— 
Literature an¥ Learned Hocietics. 





LORD BYRON’S NEW TRAGEDY OF FOSCARI. 


Tue arrival of three new Tragedies in this 
country, from Lord Byron, has already been 
ammounced by us in our literary notices, but 
whether or not they be intended for imme- 
diate publication, is a point which we are 
quite unable to decide. ‘The names of these 
dramas have not as yet publicly transpired, 
although they have been whispered abroad 
during the last fortnight, pretty generally, 
in fashionable blue-stocking routs and select 
literary coteries. ‘The hero of one of these 
pieces is said to be Foscart,son of the Doge 
of that name, who was unjustly banished by 
the Venetian senate, after having been cru- 
elly tortured, for a crime of which he ap- 
= to have been entirely innocent. 

gers, in his Pleasures of Memory, thus 
alludes to the catas- trophe :— 

‘Hence home-felt pleasure prompts the 

patriot’s sigh, 
This makes him wish to live, and dare to die ; 
For this young Foscari, whose hapless fate 
Venice A ee blush to hear the Muse relate; 
When exile wore his blooming years away, 
To sorrow’s long soliloquies a prey ; 
When reason, justice, vainly urg’d his cause, 
For this he-rous’d her sanguinary laws ; 
Glad to réturn, tho’ hope could grant no more, 
And chains and torture hailed him to the 
shore.” ~ * 

Aware that a notice of any subject which 
has employed the pen of Lord Byron cannot 
fail of proving interesting to our readers, we 
hasten to lay before them some account of 
the circumstances from which his Lordship’s 
tragedy of Foscari will, in all probability, 
have been constructed. <A multiplicity of 
allusions to this melancholy story are to be 
met with in the volumes of the various his- 
toriaus and travellers who have made Venice 
the subject of their disquisitions; but the 
most copious and correct version of the cir- 
cumstances will be found in Dr. Moore's 
Travels in Italy, from which we have prin- 
cipally derived the materials for the follow- 
ing notice :— 

The government of Venice have ever been 
 sivetgnm, severe in the execution of their 

aws, without respect either to the rank or 
situation of the supposed delinquent; and, 
in order that they might be carried into ef- 
fect with the utmost rigor, they appointed 
magistrates, whose particular province it 
was to see that the Judges did not exhibit, 
towards the presumed culprit, the slightest 
marks of clemency or indulgence. In the case 
of the council from whom Foscari received 
his condemnation, however, the situations 
of these superinducers of relentless severity 
would seem to have been sinecures; for the 
inflexibility of the Venetian senate needed 
no spur on this memorable occasion. 

Foscari, son of the Doge of that name, 
having offended the senate of Venice by the 
eomniission of some juvenile imprudences 
in that city, was, by their orders, put into 
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temporary confinement at Treviso; when 
Almor Donato, one of the Council of Ten, 
was assassinated on the 5th of November, 
1750, as he entered his own house. 

A reward, in ready money, with pardon 
for that and any other crime, and a pension 
of two hundred ducats, revertible to chil- 
dren, was promised to any person who 
should be the means of bringing the perpe- 
trator of this crime to justice. No such 
discovery, however, resulted from this 
proposal. 

The apprehension of Foseari and one of 
his servauts, upon the slightest and most 
unsatisfactory evidence, was the next step 
of the council. This young nobleman’s 
footman had been observed loitering near 
Donato’s palace on the night of the murder ; 
conscious, probably, that this solitary cir- 
cumstance would give rise to his apprehen- 
sion, and, dreading the unappeasable fury 
of his judges, Olivier (for that was the 
man’s name) fled from Venice the next 
morning. This act, combined with other 
trifling coincidences, created a Strong sus- 
picion, that Foscari had employed his ser- 
vant to commit the murder. 

After seizing Olivier, and putting him to 
the most cruel tortures, without extracting 
from him any thing but repeated protesta- 
tions of his total ignorance of the transac- 
tion, the Council of Ten cited his master 
Foscari before them, and treated him in the 
same barbarous and unjustifiable manner. 
His assertions of innocence, while under 
the endurance of the rack, were but slightly 
attended to by his merciless judges. “ They 
convinced (says Dr. Moore) the court of his 
firmness, but, by no means, of his inno- 
cence.” ~ Still, however, they could not 
sentence to death the son of one of the 
noblest families in Venice, without some- 
thing like a legal proof of his guilt. They 
accordingly satisfied their thirst of vengeance 
for the assassination of their colleague, by 
banishing him to Canéa, in the island of 
Candia. 

With the Romeo of our immortal poet, 
banishment from his family and friends 
would appear to have been considered by 
Foscari as a punishment to which death 
had been preferable; although we do not 
learn that he left behind him any fair Juliet, 
whose lamentations embittered still farther a 
doom already sufficiently severe. We trust, 
however, that his Lordship will, with his 
usual discrimination, have supplied a fea- 
ture which could not fail of conducing, in 
an.important degree, to the interest of his 
tragedy, for, as he himself has sagaciously 
remarked of women, 

** All know, without the sex, our sonnets 

Would seem unfinish’d, like their un- 

trimm’d bonnets.” 

But, to proceed with our relation: “The 
unfortunate youth (says the author of Ze- 
leuco) bore his exile with more impatience 
than he had done the rack ; he often wrote 
to his relations and friends, praying them to 
intercede in his behalf, that the term of his 
banishment might be abridged, and that-he 
might be permitted to return to his family 
before he died. All these applications | 





were fruitless; those to whom he address- 


ed himself had never interfered in his 
favour, for fear of giving offence to the 
obdurate council, or had~ interfered in 
vain.” 

At the end of five years’ exile, having 
given up all hope of return through the in- 
tercession of his own family or countrymen, 
he wrote to the Duke of Milan, reminding 
him of services rendered to that prince by 
his father, and urging him to exert his 
powerful influence with the government of 
Venice, to obtain a remission of his sen- 
tence. This letter was intrusted to a mer- 
chant journeying from Canéa to that capital, 
who, instead of forwarding it, as he had 
faithfully promised to the Duke on his ar- 
rival at Venice, treacherously laid it before 
the chiefs of the Council of Ten. 

It should here be premised, that, by the 
laws of the Venetian Republic, its subjects 


were strictly enjoined, under the severest. 


penalties, from applying secretly, or other- 
wise, for the protection of foreign princes, 
in any matters referring to the decisions of 
their own Court of Judicature. ‘lhe conse- 
quence of the infringement of this edict in 
young Foscari, was, that’he was immedi- 
ately remanded from Candia, and_incar- 
cerated in the prison for state criminals at 
Venice ; from whence, by an unwarrantable 
stretch of. the prerogative of his judges, he 
was once more brought up to be put 
to the torture, in Order to elicit from him 
the motives by which he had been actuated, 
in addressing the Duke of Milan. 

In answer to this inquiry, he declared, 
that, conscious of the pertidy of his messen- 
ger, as well as of the punishment ~that 
would, in all probability, foltow his offence, 
in endeavouring to conciliate the gocd 
offices of a foreign prince; he had, ina tit 
of despair, addressed the Duke of Milan, 
as he foresaw that it would occasion bis 
removal to Venice; the only opportunity 
that was ever likely to be afforded him of 
obtaining an interview with his relatives 
and friends: a consummation which he prc- 
tested he most ardently desired, although it 
were only to be purchased by his death. 

This act of filial piety availed him but 
little with his inquisitors. He was ordered 
back to Candia, there to remain ‘in close 
confinement for the space of one year; 
besides which, his banishment from \ enice 
to that place, was made perpetual, anda 
threat held out to. him, that if he selicited 
again in any way, either directly or indi- 
rectly, the aid of foreign princes, his impri- 
sonment should only terminate with his ufe. 

‘the father of Foscari had filled the office 
of Doge for thirty years; but, notwithstand- 
ing the influence which so exalted a situe- 
tion ought to have created for him with the 
Senate, in a case of such flagrant ‘injustice 
as the condemnation of his son, (without 
any proof, or even reasonable grounds for 
suspecting him of the offence which had 
been laid to his charge,) he was unable to 
obtain from the .council any remission 
of the young man’s punishment. He, 
however, visited his son in the palace 
wherein he was confined during his stay at 
Venice, and, deploring in the most moving 
terms his inability to serve him, exhorted 
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him to bear: with fortitude the evil, however 
severe arid undeserved, for which there was 
no remedy. The scene of Foscari’s intes- 
view with his parents, for his mother was 
also present at this meeting, has, we doubt 
not, been pathetically dwelt upon by Lord 
Byron. “His son replied, (says Dr. 

oore,) that he was incapable of attending 
to the advice of his father, that, however 
others could support the dismal loneliness 
of aprison, he could not; that his heart 
was formed for friendship and_ the recipro- 
cal endearments of private life, without 
which his soul sank into dejection worse 
than death, from which alone he should 
look for relief, if heshould again be confined 
to the. horrors of a prison; and, melting 
into tears, he sunk at his father’s feet, im- 
ploring him to take compassion on a son 
who had ever loved him with the most duti- 
ful affection, and who was perfectly inno- 
cent of the crime of which he was accused ; 
he conjured him by every bond of nature 
and religion, by the bowels of a father and 
the mercy of a Redeemer, to use his influ- 
ence with the council to mitigate the sen- 
tence, that he might be saved from the most 
cruel of all deaths, that of expiring under 
the slow tortures of a broken heart, ina 
horrible banishment from every creature he 
loved.” 

This affecting appeal rendered the grief of 
the unhappy father still more acute, who was 
- well aware how fruitless would be his en- 

deavouts in. his son’s behalf. Unable to 
support the anguish of a separation under 
such distressing circumstances, the old man 
sunk into a state of insensibility, from which 
he did not reeover until the vessel, that was 
to bear his son once more into exile, had 
spread its sails for Candia. The grief of 
his aged consort has been movingly deseribed 
by those who have taken upon themselves 
the record of this melancholy history.. The 
overwhelming misery of these unfortunate 
parents, interested, at length, one of two 
of the most powerful of the senators ; who 
applied with so much earnestness for the 
pardon of the young Foscari, that they were 
on the point of accomplishing their object, 
when information arrived from Candia, that 
the noble-hearted youth had expired in pri- 
son, a few morths after his return. 

It was not until some time had elapsed 
that the real murderer was discovered. 
Nicholas Erizzo, a Venetian of high rank, 
being a few years afterwards upon his death- 
bed, confessed that in revenge for a sup- 

ed affront, put upon him by the senator 
onato, he had committed the assassination 
for which Foscari had, in a great measure, 
undergone the penalty, 
ore this disclosure took place, the 
sorrows of the aged Boge were at an end. 
He died a few months after his son. Al 
though he is said to have relied confidently 
upon the innocence of his child, it is 
much to be deplored that he did not live 
until the odious stigma, which had been at- 
tached to his name and memory, was thus 
effectually removed. 
Such is the story which Lord Byron is said 


‘fo have employed in the construction of one 


of his forthcoming Tragedies.. It isa subject 


which, however deficient it may be as it 
respects variety of incident, is nevertheless 
much more worthy of poetical illustration 
than the tiresome fretfulness of the super- 
annuated Doge, Faliero. 

Besides a tragedy entitled Cain, and 
another, the name of which has not trans- 
pired, we have reason to believe that a 
translation of Pulci, by Lord Byron, has 
been received in this country for pub- 
lication.* 





RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

' [Having in our No. 245, when reviewing 
Mr. Bowring’s work, thrown out a few hints 
on Russian literature, which, we are assured 
from several quarters, have excited consider- 
able interest, we have much satisfaction in 
following up the subject with the annéxed 
recent notes from Petersburgh. } 


Mr. Karamstn has almost completed the 
IXth vol. of his History of Russia. This 
volume, which will shortly appear at St. 





* Probably the Morgante Maggiore, a poem, 
written by Pulci, at the instigation of his 
princely Patron, Lorenzo.de Medici. Politian 
contributed so largely to this work, that it was 
for a long time currently reported to have pro- 
ceeded exclusively from his pen. ‘The author 
himself alludes to these obligations. 

The last four cantos of Pulci’s poem are 
formed immediately upon the model] ef Tur- 
pin’s Chronicle; and consist of the battle of 
Roneesvalles, and an account of the vengeance 
of Charlemagne. For the preceding twenty- 
four cantos, the author is indebted entirely to 
his own proliiie invention. 

A great deal of discussion has arisen re- 
specting the Morgante Maggiore. Some critics 
contending, that Pulci meant.it for a burlesque, 
and others, that he intended it for a serious 
composition. Milton, whose acquaintance with 
Italian literature was very general, and whose 
opinion, will at all times carry with it consider- 
able weight, has decided that the poem is 
ludicrous. We quote his opinion on the sub- 
ject :— 
we And perhaps it was from that same politic 
drift that the devil whipt St. Jerom in a lenten 
dream, for reading Cicero; or else it was a 
fantasm bred by the feaver which had then 
seised him. For had an angel been his dis- 
cipliner, unless it were for dwelling too much 
upon Ciceronianisms, and had chastized the 
reading and not the vanity, it had been plainly 
partial ; first to correct him for grave Cicero and 
not for scurrile Plautus, whom he confesses to 
have been reading not long before ; next to cor- 
rect him only, and let so many more ancient 
fathers wax old in those pleasantand florid studies 
without the lash of such a tutouring apparition ; 
insomuch that Basil teaches how some good use 
may be made of Margites, a sportful poem, 
not now extant, writ by Homer; and why not 
then of Morgante, an Italian romance much to 
the same purpose ?””— Milton’s Areopagitica, a 
Speech for the Liberty of unlicensed Printing. 
Prose Works, folio, 1697, p. 378. 

As, however, the Morgante Maggiore abounds 
in passages of a burlesque as well as serious 
and even pathetic .description, the champions 
for these contending opinions can all of them 
cite copiously in justification of their remarks. 
An elegant poem, by J. H. Merivale, Esq. 
was written a few years ago, on the battle of 
Roncesyalles; and Wharton’s quarto, on the 





same subject, is well known. 
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Petersburgh, contains the conclusion of the 
reign of John Wassiljewitsch the Terrible, 
whom the author represents in all his fright- 
ful greatness. Several.extracts from it, which 
Mr. Karamsin read in a public sitting of the 
Russian Academy, were received with 
unanimous approbation. The style is as 
remarkable for clearness and purity as it 
is for elegance and strength, excellencies 
which can hardly be appreciated in the 
French translation. The attention of the 
friends of literature is directed to a romantic 
poem just published here, called “ Roustan 
and Ludmila,” the author of which, Mr. 
Puschkin, formerly a pupil in the Lyceum of 
Tzarskoie-Selo, and at present holding a 
situation under the Governor-General of 
Bessarabia, is not above 22 years.of age. 
The poem is founded on the national tales 
of the time of the great Prince Wladimir, 
and is enriched with beauties. of the. first 
order. The style is energetic and sublime, 
but always elegant and chaste, and affords 
us the most pleasing hopes of the author. 

The Emperor Alexander has given orders 
to purchase 9,000 copies of the New Testa- 
ment in the Sclavonian language, for the 
Petersburgh Bible Society, to be distri- 
buted among his troops. The Bell -and 
Lancaster system of education begins to 
find friends at St. Petersburgh; on the other 
hand the system of Pestalozzi is known but 
to very few. The Rev. Mr. Muralt, for- 
merly an assistant to Pestalozzi, established 
a boarding-school in this city eight years 
ago, which is now very. flourishing. He has, 
for his assistants, some able and enlightened 
men, who are engaged in compiling ¢ele- 
mentary books for the principal branches of 
human. knowledge. One of them, Mr. 
Duplan, is said to have ready in MS. seve- 
ral works on Arithmetic, Geography, &c. 
according to the system of Pestalozzi. A 
course of practical Arithmetic, which he 
purposes to have printed in Paris,'is said to 
be a work very well adapted to the instruc- 
tion of youth. 

THE RUSSIAN JOURNALS. 

The newspapers and periodical journals 
published in the Russian empire, including 
the official gazettes of St. Petersburgh, (but 
not those published in Riga, Mitau, Dor- 
pat, &c. in the German language,) are the 
following :—“ The Petersburgh Gazette,” 
called also the Court Gazette, edited by 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences, begun 
in 1718, and published every Tuesday and 
Friday in the Russian language. It con- 
tains domestic and foreign news, very often 
extracted from the “ Hamburgh Corres- 
pondent.” It has three Supplements, two 
of which contain official and private adver- 
vertisements, and the third scientific arti- 
cles drawn up by.the Academy. This paper 
is also published in German in the, same 
form, but with this difference, that the arti- 
cle on foreign news is very ably written by 
Mr. Schubert, a member of the Academy. 
“TheRussian Invalid, or Military Gazette,” 
has been published ever since February,1613, 
in three different editions, Russian, . Polish, 
and German. The proprietor and editor, 
Mr. Pesarovius, from the beginning assigned 
the profits of the paper for the benefit of the 
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soldiers wounded during the last war, and 
for the widows and orphans of the deceased. 
This pattiotic undertaking was crowned 
‘with adequate success; the number of sub- 
sscribers was very considerable, and patriotic 
donations flowed in from all parts of the 
empire, so that Mr. Pesarovius, after having 
distributed very considerable sums among 
the invalids,.was enabled, in December,1815, 
to present to the Emperor a capital of 
395,000 rubles in bank-bills. The Emperor 
did not leave him unrewarded ; he also ap- 
inted ‘him Member of the Committee of 
nvalids, consisting of his Adjutants-Gene- 
ral. Since this time, the “ Russian Invalid” 
has become the organ of the military ordi- 
nances. Besides these, it contains the fo- 
reign news, without any particular selection, 
.from the Hamburgh and Berlin papers. 
.“ The Gazette of the Senate” has appeared 
since 1811, every Saturday, in Russian and 
. German, in 4to. and contains the Ukases, &c. 
of the Emperor, published by every depart- 
ment. The “ Conservateur Impartial,” pub- 
lished every Tuesday and Friday, in 4to. in 
the French language, and edited by the Abbé 
Manguin, is notof muchimportance. It con- 
tains court news, advertisements, and fo- 
reign intelligence from the “ Hamburgh 
Correspondent,” and “ Journal des Debats.” 
“ a ieerentet the Imperial Philanthropic 
Society,” appears in monthly numbers of 
six or seven sheets, in the Russian language, 
and contains news respecting several Russian 
as well as foreign charitable institutions ; 
. together with the reports of the Society. 
The following are the daily and other jour- 
nals published in the Russian language ; of 
. which “ The Son of the Country ; or, the 
. Patriot,” claims the pre-eminence. It has 
been edited, since October, 1812, by Mr. 
Gretsch, formerly Director of the Military 
School for Mutual Instruction of the Im- 
perial Guards. It is published every Satur- 
day, in numbers of three 8vo. sheets, and is 
dedicated to Russian history, politics, and 
Russian and foreign literature. It contains 
many original articles, and extracts from 
travels, written in the Russian language. 
This journal is distinguished for the severe, 
: very often satirical, tone of its eviticisms, 
which are not always impartial, and ‘which 
involve its editor in a continual .war with 
the other journals. The Fine Arts are also 
treated of by “The Patriot ;” it lately con- 
tained. a very interesting article on the last 
exhibition of the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
-and avery severe, but, as it appears, a well- 
founded criticism on the plan of the new 
ehurch of St. Isaac’s, built by Mr. Mont- 
- errund.—Mr. Gretsch was lately fortunate 
enough to obtain the distinguished assist- 
ance of Mr. Wojekoff, formerly Professor at 
‘ Dorpat, of Mr. Tukowski, a poet of the first 
rank, and of Mr. Batuschkoff, now at Naples, 
““The Spirit of the Journals,” edited, 
since 1815, by Mr. Tatchenkoff, Counsellor 
of State, is published in numbers of several 
’ sheets, every fourteen days; and contains 
several valuable articles on political eco- 
.nomy., The language of this journal is ve 
free and daring. “The Well Disposed,” 
ew by Mr. Izmailoff, Counsellor of 
inan¢ée, in numbers of four sheets every 





fortnight, is solely dedicated to Jiterature, 
and occasionally contains very interesting 
essays in prose and poetry; but the editor 
is aecused.of partiality to trivial subjects, 
and is called the Russian Teniers. 

“The Promoter of Civilization and Bene- 
ficence,” published by the Society of Friends 
of Russian Literature, has appeared since 
1818, in monthly numbers, of from seven to 
nine sheets, and <contains- partly original 
essays and partly translations relative to 
history and literature. The profits of this 
journal are allotted to the support of learne} 
men. The director of this society, Mr. 
Glinka, Colonel of the Guards and Military 
Governor of St. Petersburgh, is a man 
highly distinguished for his talents and prin- 
ciples. ; 

* The Courier of Siberia,” published by 
Mr. Spaszki, who has resided many years 
in that province, as Intendant of the Mines, 
appears in monthly numbers of five sheets, 
and contains much important historical and 
geographical information relative to that 
imperfectly known country. 


“ The Spectator on the Neva” is pub- 
lished by a Society of young men, and ap- 
pears in monthly numbers of six or seven 
sheets; it began only this Year, and contains 
literary and scientific articles, chiefly trans- 
lations. 

The following daily and other Journals 
are published at Moscow. First, “ The 
Moscow Gazette,” published by the Univer- 
sity. It contains extracts from the daily 
papers of St. Petersburgh, and advertise- 
ments ; it appears twice a week in 4to., has 
a very great sale in the interior of the Em- 

ire, and prints no fewer than 7,000 copies. 
Recchdlly “The European Courier,” a Li- 
terary and Political Journal, begun in the 
year 1802, by Mr. Karamsin, published 
every fourteen days,in numbers of five sheets 
8vo., and co taining very valuable informa- 
tion respecting the history of Old Russia, 
as well as critical examinations of the anti- 
quities of the country. The present Editor 
is Mr. Katchenowski, Professor of Archexo- 
logy to the University of Moscow, and per- 
haps the most learned of all the Russian 
Journalists. Thirdly, “The Russian Cou- 
rier,” published by Mr. Serga Glinka, every 
fourteen days, since 1808, in numbers of 
from three to five 12mo. sheets. It is dedi- 
cated to Russian. History and Education. 


| The Editor is distinguished for his ardent 


patriotism, and his hatred to every thing 
that is not Russian. Fourthly, “ The His- 
torical, Statistical and Political Journal,” 
which has been carried on without interrup- 
tion for twenty-five years; but is nothing more 
than a translation of the Political Journal 
of Hamburgh. A Journal is published at 
Kasan, in the Russian language, edited by 
the Professors of that University.* 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


A 


ASIATIC MUSEUM. 

In the Peteburborough Gazette of the 

17th July, we find the following notiti- 
cation :— 
“ His Excellency the President of the Im- 
petial Academy of Sciences, being con- 
vinced that a thorough knowledge of the 
Oriental languages-is as usefal to the Rus- 
sian Empire for the illustration of its history 
in ancient times and in the middle ages, 
and for obtaining a more thorough know- 
ledge of the greater part of its inhabitants 
at those periods, as it is absolutely necessary 
with regard to the Political and Commercial 
relations of Russia with the Oriental na- 
tions, has directed his careful attention to 
the acquisition of all the resources, and to 
all the learned researches which serve to 
diffuse the knowledge of them in all their 
branches. The Academy, it is true, pos- 
sessed a considerable number of them, 
but they have been hitherto dispersed among 
other objects, were but little known, and 
not arranged in such order as to be conve- 
niently used. Lis Excellency the President, 
therefore, caused them to be collected to- 
gether and placed in one of the rooms of 
the Academical Museum in due order. THe 
has by these means formed an Asiatic Mu- 
seum, which has been enriched by Imperial 
liberality with a new collection of Oriental 
MSS.; and in other branches by presents 
from individuals, forming, now, one of 
the most useful and remarkable collections 
in the Academical Museum. It has beea 
arranged in three newly erected rooms, and 
contains the following :—I. Oriental Monu< 
ments and Antiquities. 1. A large collec- 
tion of Mohamaden coins, divided into 28 
classes; a complete catalogue of which is 
now in the press, and of which a particular 
account will shortly be given. 2. A collec- 
tion of other Oriental coins, such as Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Hebrew, Sassanide, and 
Indian. 3. Other Oriental Antiquities, as 
stones, (bricks,) with Persepolitan inscrip- 
tions, vessels with Arabic inscriptions. II. 
A very fine collection of Arabian, Persian, 
and Turkish MSS. arranged according to 
their different departments and languages, 
as—Poems, Grammars, Mathematical, Llis- 
torical, Philosophical, Physical, and Theo- 
logical MSS. IIT. A rich collection of Chi- 
nese, Manshurian and Japanese MSS., 
likewise arranged according to languages 
and subjects ; to which are added Chinese 
sketches and drawings. IV. A ety rare 
collection of Mongol, Calmuck, and Tibe- 
tian MSS., also many Mongol prints, a de- 
tailed catalogue of which wiff be published 
to satisfy the curiosity of the public. V. 
An Oriental Library, or a collection of 
Oriental MSS. relative to Literature and In- 
formation, which may furnish the learned 
with sufficient means to obtain a knowledge 
of the countries of the Eas” 





* Russia has now 350 living authors. Most 
of them are of the nobility. One-eighth of the 
whole number are clergymen. Up to the year 
1807, 4,000 works had appeared in the Russian 


TY | language. In the year 1810, the Russian Na- 


tional Library was in possession of abnost 3,000 
volumes by native anthgrs, among which there 
were 1Q5 romances. There are already 8,000 





works in the Russian lapguage. Moscow has 
nine public libraries and ten printing-offices ; 
St. Petersburg, seven public libraries and fifteen 
printing-offices ; Wilna, one public library and 
five printing.offices ; 1, Dorpat, Cracow, 
have each one library. two printing-offices. 
In all Russia ther@’are only eight or nine let- 
ter-fountderies. 
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Hine Arts. 


The Old and New Testaments ry 
with Engravings.. By Charles Heath, from 
= designs of Richard Westall, Esq. R. A. 

Tuts isa series of highly finished En- 
gravings, from designs, conceived for the 
most part in that tasteful and elegant spirit, 
which characterises the best productions of 
Mr. Westall’s pencil. The plates are thirty- 
one in number ;—twenty, with a vignette 
title-page, to the Old, and nine, with a 
similar addition, to the New ‘Testament. 
We cannot be expected to criticise this col- 
lection in detail, We must content our- 
selves with noticing such as are most re- 
markable, either fer their beauties or their 
blemishes. 

If. Hagar and Ishmael—This strikes us as 
being a very spirited design; the attitude 
of the woman is exceedingly graceful, 
although we do not so much admire that of 
the boy. The landscape around is beauti- 
ful, and the lights harmoniously disposed. 

V. The Mother of Moses leaving her Child 
in the Bull-rushes.—The figure of Jochebed 
is here also worthy of being particularized 
for its elegance. ‘The scenery (not except- 
ing the introduction of the sphinx) is 
in perfect keeping with the rest of the 
picture. 

MIL. Elijah raising the Widow's Son.— 
This is, perhaps, the most beautiful among 
the illustrations of the Old ‘Testament. 
There isa character of enthusiastic devotion 
in the prophet’s face, imagined in the artist’s 
best manper; a great deal of judgment is 
displayed ‘a the omission of all unnecessary 
ornament; the eye is thus not diverted 
from the must deserving object of attrac- 
tion, the kneeling form of Elijah. 

‘XV. The Peaceable Kingdom of the Branch. 
—In recurring to this design, we must once 
for all enter our protest against the illustra- 
tion of subjects, every way unworthy of the 
pencil. It should surely be the aim of an 
artist to select some passage in which there 
is a decided action to represent ; rather than 
to choose one which cannot, by any possi- 
bility, affect oursympathies. ‘Ihe same ob- 
servations will apply to No. XVIIL. The 
Vision of the Horses.—Designs of this de- 
Scription. however ably they may be executed 
in the detal, are, on the whole, little more 
than pictorial nonentities. 

XVI. Daniel in the Lion’s Den. — The 
attitude of Daniel resembles closely that of 
Elijah, in No. XII.; the subordinate parts 
of this picture are admirably arranged. If 
any thing, there is, perhaps, rather too 
strong a light on the principal figure, con- 
sidering that a small grated window, at the 
top of the dungeon, is the only aperture 
through which it can gain admittance. 

‘ XXI. Judith and ofernes.—The stern 





“ vindictiveness of Judith is given with true 


Siddonian grandeur. There is food for 
contemplation here. ‘This forms the last 
of the engrayings illustrative of the Old 
Testament. 

XXVIIE. and XXIX.. Christ's Agony in 
the Garden, and XXXI. Christ appearing to 
Dgry Magdalen,—are the best of the illus- 





trations of the New Testament; the latter 
is second to none throughout the series. 

We have not space to add to these de- 
sultory remarks. It would be injustice to 
Mr. Heath not to notice, that his share 
of the performance is, on the whole, executed 
in a manner highly creditable to himself, 
and to the proprietors of this work ; nor to 
mention that these illustrations of Holy 
Writ are decidedly the best, both as it re- 
spects design and execution, which have 
been as yet offered to the Public in this 
form. 





Griginal Poetry. 





WELSH MELODY. 
Arr.—“ The Minstrelsy of Chirk Castle.” 
1 


Come, let us banish sorrow, 
Nor think about To-morrow ; 
This hour so bright 
May well requite 
Our hearts for the past ; 
Andas for future sadness, 
Why should we mar our gladness, 
With beding fears, 
With sighs and tears, 
Lest bliss should not last ? 
What tho’ Fortune frown on us, or friends prove 
unkind, [mind ; 
We can never be poor, love, with wealth of the 
We can never be lonely, tho’ all should depart, 
Whilst we live in the pulse-peopled world of the 
heart. 


Whit can there be to grieve thee, 
Thou know’st I’ll ne’er deceive thee, 
Am I not thine 
Then why repine ;— 
Say, what‘would’st thou more ? 
Can Fate have power to harm thee, 
Can Life’s dark ills élarii thee ? 
Am F not near 
To shield thee, dear ; 
Say, what would’st thou more ? 
Then a truce to all gloom, we’ll be cheerful and 
gay, [way ; 
Nor welcome the griefs that are yet on their 
Let them come at their leisure, we’ll smile 
while we may, 
And in spite of To-morrow—be happy ae 








Sketches of Society. 


ON PRIVILEGED CHARACTERS. 

There is a class of men who infest 
Society, under the name of “ Privileged 
Characters,” whose practice it is, by virtue 
of this self-created patent of Privilege, to 
say, and to do, whatever they please, with- 
out regard to the feelings of others, or to 
the established rules of society. One of 
the most distinguishing characteristics of 
these persons is, a zealous profession of 
sincerity, and an outrageous abhorrence of 
every species of dissimulation; and as hy- 
pocrisy is. a vice. held in such general de- 
testation, they obtain a degree of credit for 
their apparent love of truth and candour, 
to which, in ‘all probability, they are not 
entitled ; since to some it affords a specious 
cloak for. apathy and malice, and to others, 
who make lucrative views the ground-of 





their professions, it provesa valuable channel 
of insinuation. That hypocrisy is not a 
vice of this age, will not, perhaps, redound to 
its honour; for it may be, that we merely 
hoodwink ourselves, to save others the 
trouble of appearing in masquerade :—nay, 
in order to assist the deception, language 
itself is perverted, and the very terms, by 
which guilt and innocence should be un- 
derstood, are confounded, or, to use the 
words of the Marquis of Argyll, in his ad- 
vice to his Son, “ virtues and vices are. re- 
baptized, the ambitious man is called ho- 
nourable, the prodigal, magnificent—the 
coward, wise—the wise, hypocritical—the 
malicious, subtle—the covetous, temperate 
-+the debauched, amorous,”—till it be- 
comes almost impossible for the young: and 
artless to distinguish the counterfeit from 
the original. For one hypocrite, who con- 
ceals a multitude of vices under asanctified 
deportment, there are, in these days, ten 
who endeavour to appear more vicious than 
they really are, who are absolutely afraid of 
every appearance of religion or decency ; 
and who glory in the supposed commission 
of a thousand vices and follies, which they are 
in truth not guilty of. This character would 
be very dangerous, if it was not so very 
contemptible ; but there is a much more 
alarming species of deception abroad in 
the world, to which a vain hope of lessening 
our own responsibility has given birth ; and 
that is the habit of imposing on ourselves, 
by lowering the scale of virtue to our Own 
imperfections. ‘Thus it is easy to erect a 
peculiar moral standard for ourselves, to 
which, if we approach in any tolerable de- 
gree, we perfectly satisfy the claims of our 
own circle, and it may be, of our own con- 
sciences ; but as the rule of christian dut 

does not bend so submissively to this, self- 
established law of Reputation, the result 
may not be so satisfactory hereafter as we 
fondly imagine. This is, however, a more 
serious view of the subject than it is in~ 
tended here to pursue ; but there is a species 
of conventional hypocrisy, too obvious to 
be dangerous, which results from, and is 
necessary to, the existence of civilized 
society, which is peculiarly the object of 
dislike to these “ Privileged Characters ;"-- 
it is that tenderness of manner, which, under 
the appellation of civility, politengss, or 
complaisance, (and in some cases it is 
worthy of the title of humanity,) prohibits 
the positive avowal of real opinion, or veils a 
reluctant dissent—in cases where the feelings 
of another would be pained by an opposite 
conduct—it is a type at least of Benevo- 
lence, calling forth the best féelings of ‘our 
associates, and which, while it does not abso- 
lutely militate against sincerity in its true 
sense, approaches to benevolence itgelf. It 
would certainly be a desirable state of So- 
ciety, where no voice was heard but that of 
truth, where persons, from principles of 
moral rectitude in a general view, and of’ 
genuine philanthropy in particular, de- 
spising the wages of flattery, and_fore- 
going every advantage. of simuylation, 
would venture uipon the ocean of life, 
under the guidance, of unbiassed. integrity 
and undaunted ‘sincerity ; but as tis is g 
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degree of perfection, to which we cannot 
hope to attain in the nineteenth century, we 
must be content to avail ourselves of that 
“ form of seeming,” which answers many 
useful purposes in Society, and while it does 
not pretend to the character of Sincerity, can 
no more be confounded with genuine hypo- 
crisy, than paper currency with specie:—nor 
can this degree of dissimulation (for which the 
French have a very expressive term, facon 
de parler) ever become mischievous, till it 
loses its original character by degenerating 
into flattery and servility. Yet is so obnoxi- 
ous to these outrageous professors of sin- 
cerity, that they refuse to adopt it on any 
occasion, although it may be at the expense 
of wounding the feelings of a fellow creature. 
Tn the midst of their zeal they should re- 
member,*that opposed to the character of 
the hypocrite, and esteemed by moralists 
as one of more danger is he, who profeéss- 
ing to despise dissimulation exults in the. 
sincerity of his. sins, which is striking at 
the very root of Virtue, and must eventually 
destroy the foundations of all morality 
and good government, while the mischief 
that the Hypocrite does, must of necessity 
be confined in extent and duration, for the 
mask cannot be very long worn, it cannot 
conceal flagrant crimes, and when once the 
counterfeit is discovered, the example is no 
longer to be dreaded. In like manner, 
these privileged characters destroy the 
great charm of social intercourse, the un- 
reserved interchange and communications 
of ideas, by introducing such topics as re- 
flect on the private affairs, inferiority, or 
obscurity, of some person present. Your 
person, your circumstances, your abilities, are 
subject at all times, and in all companies, 
to the animadversion, the sarcasm, and the 
witticisms of this “ privileged” order. Opi- 
nion you are not permitted to maintain, for, 
affecting to think it servile to coincide with 
the opinion of another, they make it a 
point to contradict, in the most positive 
manner, whatever is advanced; and if their 
own position proves untenable, they speedily 
find a safe mode of retreat, by turning you 
and your argumentinto ridicule. Although 
it has been well observed, that “ the un- 
rou simper of eternal assent, is as 
fatiguing and less improving than the brow- 
beating defiance of perpetual contradiction;” 
-yet, as this evra privilege deprives you 
of the opportunity of defending yourself, 
you are in this case obliged to undergo all 
the fatigue, without a prospect of renumera- 
tion from improvement. They may raise 
a blush upon the cheek of modesty, they 
may wring the heart of an anxious mother, by 
telling her, in the ardour of their sincerity, 
that hersickly child looks worse than ever ; or 
they may damp the exertions of the young 
enthusiast, by a faithful picture of the fallacy 
of his hopes, or of his incapacity to realize 
them. These and a thousand other offences, 
against the common rules of humanity and 
good breeding, they may commit, sheltering 
themselves from retort and _ correction 
under this assumed panoply of Privilege.— 
Whence this Privilege is derived it would 
be difficult to ascertain, and why it is 
tolerated is unaccountable; yet there is 





scarcely a neighbourhood, or a community, 
that is not infested with one or more of’ 
these nuisances. Let even their claim to 
sincerity be impartially investigated, and. it 
will be found more frequently to arise from 
a coarseness of feeling or want of humanity, 
than the abstract love of truth, and hatred 
of dissimulation. Let it be asked of 
these doughty champions of sincerity, if, 
in every occurrence of life, they act an 
equally sincere part; if they are never 
tempted to dissemble, when some selfish 
end is to be accomplished, or some passion 
to be gratified; and if, as is too often the 
case, they use the semblance of sincerity as 
a cloak for their own malignity, they are 
themselves convicted of arrant hypocrisy, 
and for the peace and happiness of Society, 
they should be stripped of that fancied pre- 
rogative, from which they arrogate to them- 
selves the right of wounding the feelings of 
others with impunity. 





Garvieties, 





German Literature.—Baron Caspan Vou 
Steonberg has published two numbers of a 
highly-interesting work, under the title of 
“ Essay towards a Geognostic-botanic Re- 

resentation of the Flora of the Ancient 
World,” in folio, with numerous admirably 
engraved and coloured plates. 
shortly to be able to give a more. particular 
account of this interesting work. 
ORIGIN OF THE MO#?T POPULAR STYLES OF 

VERSE IN USE AT THE PRESENT DAY. 

The Ottava Rima—Was first introduced 
in Italy by Boceacio, who wrote in this 
measure his Teseide; Filostfaté, &c. inthe 
fourteenth century; though he, in reality, 
seems to have imitated it from Thibaut, 
King of Navarre, and Count of Champagne, 
who had written in. that stanza as early as 
1235; (see Crescimbeni Comment. V. 1, 
L. 5, c. 7, p. 339.) It was afterwards 
adoptéd by our Spenser, in his Muiopotmos 
and Culex, asalso by Ariosto, his predecessor, 
Boiardo, and Tasso, in their heroic poems. 
Fairfax translated Tasso in this stanza, in 
which an infinite number of authors, Italian 
and English, have subsequently written. 
Drayton, in the Preface to his Barons’ 
Wartes, says, that “ this stanza is, of all 
others, the most complete and best propor- 
tioned ; and that it hath in it maiestie, perfec- 
tion, and solidity, resembling the pillar, which 
in architecture is called the Tuscan, whose 
shaft is of six diameter, and bases of two.” 
The’ Barons’ Warres are entirely composed 
in the Ottava Rima, and form, together with 
Fairfax, the best specimens of its early origin 
extant in the English language. The Mor- 
gante Maggiore of Pulci is also in the Ot- 
tava Rima. Betussi, in his Life of Boc- 
cacio, tells us, that the Theseide was the first 
poem in Ottava Rima. 

Heroic Verse—Was probably borrowed 
from the Italians. Their Heroic measure 
has, indeed, eleven syllables; but this is 
accounted for by the double rhymes; as 
our language was supposed to require 


We hope |. 





single rhymes, the verse was reduced to 


_ THE LITERARY :GAZETTE, AND 








ten syllables. The Italians 
it from the Provencals, there heing verses 
extant of this kind, by Arnauld Daniel, 
who died in 1189, and is celebrated by 


Petearch, under the title of Gran Maestro * 


d'Amor. Dante judges it the best adapted 
of any metre to noble subjects, “ Quorum 
omnium Endecasyllabum videtur esse super- 
bius, tam temporis occupatione quam 
capacitate sententiz, constructionis et 
vocabulorum, &c.” De Vulgari Eloquentia, 
L. 2. ¢.5 

The Octosyllabic Verse.—This measure is 
borrowed from the Welsh, or the Provencal 
and old French poets, with whom it was 
common. Robert Manning, of Brunn, who, 
towards the middle of the fourteenth century, 
translated Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle, out of 
the old French, (or Romaun tongue as it 
was then called,) has prefixed a prologue to 
it, in Octosyllabic verse, wherein he men- 
tions the kinds of rhyme used in his days, 
as Entrelace, Basten, Couwe, Strangere, 
&c.; the first alluding to the Rime croisée, 
or entrelasste of the French; the second, 
are unequal verses, in Staves, or Stanzas, 
answering one to the other. The French 
still write Baston de Balade, for Stance de 
Palade, (see Menage Diction, Art. Baston). 
Couwe seems to be derived from the Welsh 
Cywydd, (pronounced Couwyth,) which is a 
peculiar stanza and composition, in rhyme, 
described by Dr. David, ap Rhys, p. 186. 

The early compositions in the Uctosyllabic 
of successive couplets, are, The Lord’s 
Prayer, by Pope Adrian, in Henry 2nd’s time, 
Chaucer’s Romaunt of the Rose, House of 
Fame, Book of the Dutchess, His Dream, 
Poem of the Owl and Nightingale, (as old as 
the time of Henry III.) Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, Lydgate’s Story of Thebes, Sir 
David Lyndsay’s Dialogue, between Ex- 

erience and a Courtier, Romance of Merlin, 


esides’ various species of this verse, with. 


fixed and regular recurrences of the rhymes 
adopted by Surrey, Wyatt, Chaucer, Lyd- 
gate, Gascoyne, and others, there was Octo- 
syllabic measure, with Heptasyllabics, mixed 
at pleasure, but without regular stanzas; 
such, for instance, as Milton’s Allegro and 
Penseroso; part of his Comus; and his 
Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester ; 
see Warton, Ellis, Puttenham, Ka. The 
Romaunce of Brutt, the Trojan, by Eustace, 
published in 1155, is in Octosyllabic rhyme. 

The Alexandrine Verse.—The Life of St. 
Margaret, in very old Saxon, and written 
170 years before the birth of Chaucer, is in 
a sort of Alexandrine ‘measure, as is the 
Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, and 
Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle, translated by 
Robert Manning, of Brann, both of them 
older than Chaucer. The Alexandrine 
verse took its name from a poem written in 
this measure, called La Vie d'Alexandre, 
by Jean le Nevelois, and Pierre de St, Cloit, 


who lived in the 13th century, (see Pasquier,. 
.L. 7..c. 3.) The Roman d’Alexandre was. 


begun by Lambert le Cors, and Alexandre 
de Paris, but some parts of it were exe- 
cuted by the two poets above-mentioned. 
The t Verse.—The legitimate Italian 
Sonnet consists of fourteen lines on fixe 
rhymes, viz, the ist, 4th, 5th, and 8th; the 


borrowed : 
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gnd, 3rd, 6thyand 7th; the 9th and 12th; the 
10th and 13th; the 11th and 14th; (see, for 
models, Milton’s Sonnets, 7, 9, 10, and 13.) 
There is another species, viz. eight first 
lines, as of the first sort, or else alternate ; 
the six last alternate, or at pleasure;. (see 
Milton, 8, 11, 12, and 14.) ‘These are the 
true systems of the Italian Sonnet, the in- 
vention of which, according to Cresci:nbeni, 
(Coment. L. 2, €. 14, 15,) is ascribed to 
Fra. Giuttone d’Arezzo, who flourished 
about the year 1250; nor do we find any of 
this form among the Provengals till 70 years 
after. What they called Sonet was only a 
short Canzone, unconfined in the number of 
verses, the measure, and the order of the 
rhymes. For farther information respecting 
the Sonnet, see Capel Loft’s Laura, Dob- 
son's Petrarch, Drake’s Literary Hours, 
Kirke White’s Remains, Warton’s History 
of Engtish Poesy, and Burney’s History of 
Music. 

It may be worthy of notice that Pe- 
trarch uses only the two species of rhymes 
above mentioned in his sonnets. 

Deuble Rhymes—Were invented by Leo- 
nius, a canon of St. Benedict, at Paris, and 
afterwards a religious of St.Victor. He wrote 
Latin verse respectably, and has left behind 
him many elegies and heroics on sacred sub- 
jects. One of his epistles to Pope Adrian 
IV. begins— 
“ Papa meas, Adriane, preces, si postulo digna 
Suscipe tam vultu placido, quam mente be- 

nigna,” &c. 

This sort of verse has ever since heen de- 
nominated Leonine Verses, and the rime 
riche, (or double rhyme,) even in French 
verses, was of old called Rhyme Leonine, or 
Leonisme. An old book, printed in 1493, 
intitled, “ L'Art et Science de Rhetorique 
Po fair Rhymes et Ballades,” says, “ Ryme 

eonisme est quand deux dictions sont 
semblables et de parelle consonance en 
syllabes, come au chapitre de jalousie, de 
Jean de Meung. 

“ Preude femmes par St. Denis 
Autant est, que de Fenis,’’ &e. 

(See Fauchet, L. 1, c. 8, and Pasquier, 
L.7,c. 2.. Menage Dictionnaire Etymol. v. 
Leoninus. Ju: Scaliger Poetice Naude Mas- 
curat, p. 332.) : 

It is confidently stated, in the Memoirs 
of the Kit-Cat Club, just published, that 
the great Scottish Novelist has received from 
one bookseller alone, Archibald Constable, 
of Edinburgh, nearly one hundred thousand 
pounds. If this account be correct, and it 
is given with an appearance of authenticity, 
it is quite impossible that any one but Sir 
Walter Scott should have written them, as 
it is only by taking into consideration the 
sums paid to this successful writer for his 
poetry and philology, that so large a sum 
can be zecounted for. The author of Wa- 
verely, for his works of fiction has not cer- 
tainly received more than from fifty to sixty 
thousand pounds, 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall is, we are informed, 
engaged in writing ‘ Historical Memoirs 
of his Own Time,”:the publication of which 
he intends to prohibit until the year 1850. 
These volumes will, of course, contain anec- 
dotes of most of the celebrated gharacters 
of the present day, 
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Vegetation.— At the meeting ofthe Hor- 
ticultural Society, on Tuesday last, six onions 
were shown, the aggregate weight of which 
was eight pounds fourteen ounces... They 
were of the Portuguese kind, and were 
grown by the gardener of the Earl of Liver- 
pool, at Walmer Casile. 

Egyptian Antiquities. General Menu di 
Minutodi has purchased, in Alexandria, a 
rich and valuable collection of Egyptian 
Antiquities, for 60,000 francs. There are 
in ‘this collection seventy ancient rolls of 
Papyrus. The troubled state of Palestine, 
in consequence of the insurrection of the 
Greeks, has obliged the General to renounce 
his intended visit to that country, and he 
has returned to Europe by a vessel from 
Alexandria. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sailing, a sort time since, along the coast 
of Suffolk, I observed a. vast space of 
shingles (probably more than ten thousand 
acres) entirely devoted, as it were, to hope- 
less sterility. Upon walking over a small 
portion of this surface, I met with many 
patches of the beta maritima, growing in the 
greatest luxuriance. I took a considerable 
quantity of this plant back to the ship, and, 
boiling it, found it to resemble spinach, 
only more substantial and of a better flavour. 
Will you permit me, sir, to recommend this 
plant to the attention of those lords, who 
may chanee to have a singly surface on 
their manors? It will grow luxuriantly 
where no other plant will; and, therefore, 
I cannot but esteem it a vegetable of very 
great and permanent value. 

Your very obedient servant, 


Cuares Bucke. 
London, Oct. 18th, 1821. 





Meteorological Hournatl.. 


Ocrorrr, Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday 18. | from 43 to 59 | 29-95 to 29°90 
Wind S. W. 4.—Generally cloudy. 
Friday 19. | from 45 to 54 | 29-90 to 29°75 
Wind S. W. } & 1.—Generally cloudy; 
sunshine at times. 
Saturday 20. | from 41 to 56 | 29°20 to 29°02 
Wind S. W. 2 & 4.—Cloudy, and generally 
raining till the evening, when it became 
clear. 
Sunday 21. | from 38 to 51 | 29-22 to 29°19 
Wind S.W. } & 1.—Generally clear till 
the evening, when it became cloudy, 
and rained. 
Monday 22. | from 41 to 54 | 29°16 to 29-29 
Wind S.E. # & 1.—Clouds generally pass- 
ing till the evening, when itbecame clear. 
Tuesday 23. | from 37 to 52 | 29°34 to 29°19 
Wind S. E. } & 1.—Clouey and. generally 
raining till theevening when it became clear. 
Wednesday 24. | fram 32 to 50 | 29°42 to 29°54 
Wind W. S. W. $.—A thick fog in the 
morning, and clouds passing with showers 
of rain and hail in the afternoon. In 
the evening it became clear. 
Rain fallen during the week °95 of an inch. 
On Sunday 28th, at 9 ho. 11 min. 16 sec. 
(clock time,) the Ist satellite of Jupiter will 
emerge from an eclipse. 
_On Wednesday 31st, at 12 ho. 22 min. 24 sec. 
the 3rd satellite will immerge into an eclipse; 
and at 14 ho. 36 min. 17 sec. the same satellite 


will emerge. 
Lon. 0. 3. 51. W. 


Lat. 51. 37. 32. N. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


I. RITHMETIC for CHILDREN. The 
Scholar’s Book. Price 2s. bound. 

Il. ARITHMETIC for CHILDREN. The Teacher's 
Book. Price 4s. bound. By the Author of ** Lessons 
for young Persons in Humble Litfe.”’ 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 

on; and for Wilson and Sons, York. 

*,* These two little publications contain short and 
easy lessons in arithmetic; for the use botn of learners 
and teachers. In the Scholar's Book, ave given a large 
— oe rece of Be poate ercires, ‘4 tions, 
adapted to the capacity and gradual progress of children ; 
and calculated to make them thoroughiy acquainted with 
the rudiments of arithmetic. In the Teacher’s Book, all 
those tabies and exercises, together with much additional 
matter, are given at length; the manner in which every 
calculation 1s performed, is clearly and fully exhibited ; 
and answers are annexed to all the questions ; so th..t the 
work is peculiarly adapted to assist young persons who 
wish to instruct or improve thameehves in arithmetic ; 
and to enable parents, monitors in schools, and others, to 
teach, with ease and certainty, what they may not have 
perfectly learned, or do not accurately remember. ~ 
Of the above bookselters, may be had, by the same 





Author, 

T. LESSONS for YOUNG PERSONS in HUMBLE 
LIFE; Sth efit. 4s. 6d. bound, 11. FRLENDLY GIFT 
for SERVAN'‘iS and APPRENTICES, th edit. 9d. or 
ts. 6¢.a dozen. 111, TRUE STORIES; or, Interest- 
ing Anecdoies of Young Persons, 3d. edit. enlarged, 
1gmo. 4s. bound, 1V. TRUE STORIES; or, interest- 
ing Anecdotes of Children, 3d. edit. enlarged, 3s. boul. 

Also a new edition, much enlarged, of 
are ENGLISH LETTER-WRITER > 38. 
und, 





In @ vols. 8vo. the Second Edition, with six Portraits, 
price 1/. 8s. boards, 
EMOIRS of the PROTECTOR, OLIVER 
CROMWELL, with Original Letters, and other 
Family Papers. By the late OLIVER CROMWELL, 
Esq. a Descendant of the Family. 
London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown. 
** We must take our leaveof the present Author, thank- 
ing him for the valuable addition which he has made to 
our historical literature.”— Monthly Review. 





In 3 Vols. 1gmo. price 1/. 1s. the Third Edition of 
SEFUL KNOWLEDGE; or, a Familiar 
Account of the various Productions of Nature, 
Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, which are chiefly em- 
joyed for the Use cf Man. IlInstrated with numerous. 
Fioees, and intended as a Work both of instruction and 
reference. By the Rev. WILLIAM BINGLEY, A, M. 
Author of ** Animal Biography,” 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; 
Harvey and Darton; and F. C. and J. Rivington. 





Atherstone’s Poems. 
r — LAST DAYS OF HERCULANEUM; 
ABRADATES and PANTHEA. Poems by 
EDWIN ATHERSTON K, Esq. Foolseap &vo. price 5s. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pa- 
ternoster-row. 

*,* ** Mr. Atherstone has treated his subject with great 
power, and shewn no small skill in varying the borrors 
which be could not lighten. His blank verse is diversified, 
flowing, and continvous; and strikingly resembles that 
of Akenside. The Abradates and Panthea is a free and 
elegant version oP the celebrated tale of these princely 
lovers, whose sad fate is so beautifully related by Xeno- 
phon. We shall be very glad to meet with this author 
xgain, and to see his fine powers employed on more genial 
themes.”—New Monthly Mag: Oct. 1821. , 





Geographical and Statistical Chart. 

On a large Sheet of Columbier Drawing Paper, préce 7s. 
coloured in divisions; 10s. 6d. on a roller, ct ids. if 
varnished, 

( LIVER’S Geographical Synopsis of the 

WORLD, and To; phieel View of Great Bri- 

tain and Treland ; exhibiting the Extent and Grand Divi- 

sion of the World, with a comprebensive Descri of 

the four Quarters of the Globe, and the —— slands 
belonging to each; a Bo sere Account of Great 

Britam and Ireland, with an Astronomical Synopsis of 

the Sun and Planets; particularly adapted for Libraries, 

Public Offices, &c. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pa- 
ternoster-row; by whom also is published, a new Edi- 
tion improved, 0! 

GUY’S CHART of GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient 
and Modern, on a large Sheet of Columbier Drawing 
Paper, price 7s. coloured; 103, 6d, on canvas and roller, 


or 14s. if varnished, 











Stael on the. ge Revolution. 
{ATIONSoa the Erincipal Events 
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‘ternoster-row ; hy whom also is! 3 vol 
Gro, price If. 16a, the 2nd ieaition of fhe Proush Original, 
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rased zeae ee tei See et Wy of the 
ourrelves it with a . only of t 
ont othe on ~ ‘ap ate be pradeet the exesution. 4 
--London Mag. 

, London: Printed “for pee, Cyradock, and Joy; by 
whom also are published; by the name Anthor, 

1. The RE AINS of HESIOD. translated into 
mes ee Verse; with a dissertation on the 
+ aad Mita, the Poses sod Mytholony of Hsing, and 

Not Second Edit. it and enlarged, 


e. rely printed Pe Ne MASTG PORTS; from 


mer to 8, translated into English "Vere, 
with Biogra and Critical Notices. In 3 vols. post 

v0. i. 168. 
work forms a suitable ne 


his companion” to 
Campbell's British Spocienane, which it resembles in 
It see mae oe transiated extracts from all the 
and Latin Poets, including several entire Poenis of the 
latter of T Greek literature. For opinions tapeany- 
able to - design and the execution, see the Quarter/y 
Mertew, the British Critic, &c. 


DS bya ett conducting SUNDAY SCHOOLS: 
useful giso for Dey Sehools and Families. 

This Work has been ~ by the Se of 

dhe Sunday-Sehool Society for Ireland, and the Second 

Edition is now to be had of the 


3s, 6d. 
. aan: above Work has been thus noticed by the British 
“ bars — peed chard enticed pla " 
_" e though nothing .wore 
Jong tim to come, having’ said 80 itich, on ey 
exhausted subject of ae Education ; tmt the little 
treatise on which we have been commenting, having 
accidentally fallen into our hands, we found its contents 
too interesting and valuable, to feel ourselves at liberty 
to withhold:such means as we may possess of seconding 
~ pure and laodable designs. Who has written it we 
now not: bot as we — it spear the sense of a 
» wery large description of rsons in Dublin, 
ave cannot 
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versal practice 
aay ary supreme concern ational Educat 
of seeding the of the Societies for 
the the press, whic: a hag Seve canety ond 
called upon to 
ey | assisted by the Sunday-School 
fete, its formation in November, 1809, to April, 
1069, suntaiaing 16000 Sebele: of which 106 
! 7,103 lars have 
rs ‘are reteived Yor tbe tendaa-Felioa Be. 
lane, London ; agp tig din ithe Secretary, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


in 2 ica. 

‘HE Tn et APRICA. Conodiay: 
Quarter ‘of the Globe Mabecto visited 1 by onions 
with the Mamiers and Customs of the Inhabitants, 

selected from the + and atranged by 
CATHERINE HUTTON. 


Authors 
F: olume a i, f th 
completes of the 
pm ge oe ‘cirenit of of Africa, and consti: 
yet bec 


Volumes, carries the 
‘hich ha has 
Sciative yr Miri Aatoreting fe portion of 
\ Aas Printed for Buidwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pater- 
2° The three vols may now be procured together, 
14, 16. 
a ERY IVE REVIEW, 
Noventber, will contain :— 
mi —2. Ferduses Shah 
Numeh, Persiin M8,—3. Gante’s Distractions, or, The 
Holy Madnesee.—4, Chalk-hilt’s (Isaac Walton) Thealma 
and Clearchus.—5, River of the Kuight« Templars.— 
6. Lee oi Wg "s Works.—7. Memoirs of ay 
di Luvéa. Bacon's m,—9. 


Savi: ‘Organon 
Chapmen’s I Dramatic: Works.—10. The duice of the 
elated C.and . Ba Newgate-street; and 
by Bphwye, ewgal 


“FO NERS OPINION OF ENG- 
£% LAND, English Men—Raglish Women— English 
Manners—Morale—Domestic Life—Arts and Artists— 
Literature—Ci m— Edneation—a ‘niversities—Clergy 
—fectarians— Nobility — Parties — Polities—Lawyere— 
Merchants —Commerce —Charities— Fashions—A muse- 
iments, and a variety of other interesting Subjects, 
including Memorials of Nature and Art, comprised in a 
Series of free — the result of personal Observa- 
tion Homage rea R ce of Two Years in ny Britain. 
By CHR Ow AUGUETU 8 GOTTLIEB G&EDB. 
Tra-rlaied from the original German by FHOMAS 
HORNE. 3 vols, sim. &vo. 15s 
“ Our readers are well acquainted ¥ with Don Expriella, 
to be a well-known wriier in foreign costume ; 
but in the work before ns, we have the undisguired senti- 
inents .of a. real foreigner, an intelligent, acute, and 
candid observer. on almost every — of general’ Eag- 
lish interest, The acknowledged talents of the Trans- 
lator vouch for .the literary accuracy “9 this interest 
ing, amnusing, ard instructive work. Sherwood, Neely, 
and Jones, ‘ternaster-row. 
Price 3s. 6d. bound, a New Kdition of 
AN N cee to the MAKING of 


comprising, in Yo Oy 
Metbor the Re are of the Latin rl with proper 
English Panty (chiefty Translatigns from the Classic 
hors), im one colnmn, and the Latin Words in 
Solon To whieh is subjoined, in the same method, a 
succinct Accomit of the Athirx of ancient Gieeee and 
Reme; intended at once to brirg bovs to an acquaint- 
ance bg History, and with the Idiom of the Latin 
T h Rules for ascertaining the Genders of 
” By JOHN CLARKE. 
Thirty- ne Edition. materially corrected. 
Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington; Scatcherd and 
Letterman; W. Ginger ; Longman and 'Co.; G. and W. 
B. Whittaker; J. Rieherdson; Sherwood and Co.; 
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Lackington and Co. ; J. Mawman ; Baldwin and Co; J. 
Napn; and So s; E. Williams; T. Hamilton; 
E. J. Souter. 





In Svols. 12im0. 159. boa 
E RENSEY :¢r THE MAN OFSORROW. 
By R N. KELLY. ~. 
ondon Pripied for W. Simkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers Hall Court; J. Cummins, Dublin; and Bell 
and Bradfate, Edinburgh. 
Tn 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. boards, 
M tie ational Unt frum the German of 
the Author of Undine pang rer ig he A.B. 


R. Marshall, 
Stationers! Heil Gout, Laden ae 
of wn 2 may be had, 
Fy | — Spirit’ of the Waters, translated 
~e A Gerngan of the Baron de la Motte Fouque. 








and Celtic Literature. 
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On the Ist of Nov. Profesor Lee. lished No. XXXIIT. o 
f 
* #\HE IMPERIALMAGAZINE, Embellic|- 
ed py merigy 4 Likenéss of tHe Rev. S. LEE, 

Professor 0} ic in the University of Cambridge. 

CONTENTS. —Monthly Observations, and Catalorne 
of Britix<h Plants—Met litan Sehoot ‘of Poets—(‘ha- 
racter of Mr. Rowland l—Aneedote, and some ac- 
connt of the Rev. James Heryey—How to procure Gas— 
Observations on Lord Byron and Wordsworth—On Light 
—Soundness of Mind—To remove Warts—W otdeworth 

—QObgervations oa the Author of W: averley—Biblical Co- 
tumn-—Siege of Eancérre—Phenomehon of Jnpiter and 
Saturn for November and December—Vindication of 
Lord Byron's Poetry—Beneficence of kord Byron—Ob- 
pom Historical and Descriptive, respecting Liyer- 
yet MOS gene are of Remarks on Passages of Scripture 
—On the Origin and Nature of Huisman Knowledge re 
| protec Ges Moment the Life and Times of Leonardo 
rtino— Poetry—Religious Intelligence —Reviews— 

peer 8 a to Queries—Commerrial Report, &e. 


he following Portraits have a red in.the } 
a for the proses Year. e roofs poe rey 
and 2s. each, 


a: 6d Wim. Roscoe, Kay.— 

} oi =: ,Shepherd—Two Bnd Priests—Captain 
un.—sir Alexa 

+ ety de 32 er Johnston, Dr. Filloch, and 

Piblished by'H, Fisher, #7, Bartholomew-close ; Sher- 

wood, Neely and Jones, Paternostey-row ; and sold byall 

Booksellers. 





Smirke’s Shakspeare, No. 2. 
LLUUSTRATIONS OF TAMING OF THE 
SHREW, being the second Number of ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS OF SHAKFPEARE, from Pictures painted ex- 
poy for this work. By ROBERT SMIRKE, Reg. 
Engraved in the finest style by the most Enrrinent 
Historical Engravers. The Play illustrated is pnbiished 
at A saine Pp : 

Yo, 3. Merry Wives of Windsor, will a 
November. d ; prey, ® 
Printed for Rodwell atid Martin, New Bond-street; 
and sold by Colnagbi and Co., Cockspur-street, and the 
principal Bocksellers in the United Kingdom. For an 
Account of this Work, see Literary Gazette, of Oct. 13. 


In Two Vols. 8vo. price 24s. boards, a New Edition of 
' RXHE KORAN, commonly called THE AL- 
CORAN OF MOHAMMED; translated from the 
original Arabic. With explanatory Notes, taken from 
the most approved Commentators. To which is prefixed, 
a enaal Discourse. By GEORGE SALE, o's 
Printed for Scatcherd and Letterman ; 3. Cnthell ; 
Nunn; Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co. ; 7a and W. 
B. Whittaker: Lackingion and Co. ; ; T: Bamilion; EK. 
eee: Oe and 0.3 R. Saunders; Baynes at Son ; 











ne Oe hack Vol. 1zmo. price &«. bonnd, 
LAVIS HOMERICA ; or, Lexicon of the 
Words which occur in the Iliad. Translated from 
the original, with Corrections and Additions. By JOHN 
WALKER, A. B. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 
London; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 


Excerpta ex coe 
Tu 12m. price’6s. boun 
4 XCERPTA EX LIVIO, CUM J. B. L. 
CREVIERII, NOTIS, integzis aliorumque selee- 
tissimis. In usum Schol arum. 
** Maxima debetur ~ 5 reverentia.”—J»renal. 
Printed for G. and B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 


Continued to the Kings Return from Ireland, with a 
New Head (Engraved by —, of Dr. Goldsmith, 
pax bound, the 17th Edition of 








INNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITION of 

DR. GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the Invasion of Jniins Crear to the Death of George 
the Second; witha Continuation to the Reign of George 
the Fourth; with a Classicaland Modern Map, Questions 
for Examination, Copious Notes, &c. 

“ We consider this to. be one of the most com 
Books of the kind for Education tbat has ever issued from 
the Press, and the improvements so copious, as to merit 
a distinet enlogiom. The Bditers deserve every praise 
for the pad hone they hese hettquned tm peru 
the Publication. “a we Cazett 

Printed for G. Fem a Whither, Ave- Mail te 
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Gannon tries HTSTORIES OF GRE E AND 
ROME, with iemecote ions and inpensanes 
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